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Q ¢ How many ways can you build a globe? 


A ¢ As many as you please —provided the parts fit! 


The communication system which carries 
your voice across a continent and beyond, 
works because its millions of interlock- 
ing parts are engineered to fit. There 
are thousands of switchboards, twenty-six 
million telephone instruments and more 
than sixty-five million miles of circuits. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Each individual part, no matter how in- 
genious, is merely a unit in the whole 
system and the final test is always — does 
the system work? This is the engineering 
ideal of Bell Telephone Laboratories. It 
has helped to create, for this country, the 
greatest telephone system in the world. 
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Liberal Education after the War 
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By WALTER R. AGARD 


Forecasting a Course of Study Centering about World Problems 


WN COLLEGES and universities 
all over America, faculty com- 
mittees are now at work revising 

urriculums for students—especially 

returning servicemen—after the war. 

Many of the men now in service will 

not be satisfied with what colleges 

have been offering; they will be too 
mature and too richly and tragically 
experienced. The war has, iso, 
made changes in the point of view 
even of students who have not been 
in the armed forces. During these 
past years new areas of technical 
opportunity have been opened, new 
horizons of problems—economic, po- 
litical, and social—have appeared, 
questions about the meaning of life 
and death have become more insistent. 
Moreover, when we win this war there 


will be little of the facile optimism 


we felt after the first World War; we 
know there will be no simple solutions 
of the difficulties we shall face. So 
there is an urgency about this educa- 
tional planning which was unknown 
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in the leisurely curriculum revision of 
the interwar years. 

For liberal colleges the situation is| 
especially challenging. Some of them 
have had to close their doors for the 
duration; many have continued with 
a greatly decreased enrollment and 
faculty. The value of their type of. 
education has been questioned, explic- | 
itly or by implication, in comparison | 
with the unquestioned utility and | 
need of technical training. They have 
been heartened by the assurance of 
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some of our leaders that liberal educa- : 
tion must be only a temporary war i 
casualty, and by the letters of service- t 
men who, surfeited with technical a 
training, say they look forward to the 
opportunity for broader-gauged edu- ; 


cation when their war service is over. 
But educators realize that changes i 
which they have thought, talked, and 
temporized about—and sometimes | 
cautiously adopted—in recent years | 
must be put into effect with vigor 
and courage if liberal colleges are to 
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win the support and play the part 
‘they should in our difficult days of 
reconstruction. 
_ Now, it is futile to plan what such 
‘education should be except in terms of 
ithe kind of society it must serve. 
That society has been suffering from 
three major maladjustments. The 
first is provincialism, a lack of suffi- 
cient perspective in space and time. 
| We are only now coming to realize the 
| danger of regionalism and the need of 
| | thinking 1 in global terms. Of course, 
‘there are great values in regional 
pride and in national patriotism; but 
to be limited to them may result in 
the most serious consequences: sec- 
tional bitterness such as we have 
failed to outgrow here at home, inter- 
national misunderstandings that lead 
to war. No less dangerous is pro- 
vincialism in time. Many of us have 
\hardly yet come to realize that our 
world cannot be understood or its 
institutions appraised merely in con- 
temporary terms, and that (in Walter 
Lippmann’s phrase) “the past can be 
a way to freedom,” liberating us from 
many prejudices, some of them trivial, 
‘others tragic. 

The second maladjustment is over- 
specialization. As a result of rapid 
advances in technological knowledge 
and increased division of labor, we 
have been training persons to become 
merely Jacks of one trade. The more 
they become masters of it, the less 

they may be masters of themselves; 
/ and, more serious still, the less they 
may know or care about the problems 
that cut across all trades, and for the 
solution of which a democracy like 
ours must rely on over-all interest and 
knowledge. We have likewise devel- 
oped group specialization, until only 
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a war for national preservation could 
make us see beyond our labor union, 
farmers’ union, Chamber of Com- 
merce, or professional society, to 
visualize any common welfare—and 
some pressure groups seem still un- 
willing to look beyond their own 
immediate self-interest. 

The third maladjustment is emo- 
tional escapism. Baffled by the com- 
plexity of modern life, unable to 
understand it, people have tended to 
give up trying to do so, to surrender 
their judgment and “think with their 
blood,” to follow some leader who 
would save them from the burden of 
making up their own minds. 

It is, of course, always easier for 
education to follow the trend of a 
time than to criticize and guide it. So 
it is not strange that these same mal- 
adjustments appear in our institu- 
tions of higher learning. The chief 
trends in recent years have been in 
the direction of more vocational and 
specialized training, less attention to 
the past and to foreign countries, the 
decline of courses demanding abstract 
thought. The “‘free-elective system,” 
itself a denial of any rational plan- 
ning, has allowed students to indulge 
any whims they might have. Even 
so-called progressive schools have 
laid stress on developing individual] 
aptitudes rather than on imposing 
social disciplines or trying to make a 
serious appraisal of community values. 


N ORDER to fulfill its function of 

criticizing and guiding the trend/ 
of our times, our colleges must re- 
affirm and implement four main aims 
of liberal education: First, make the 
student at home in a wide range of 
human experience, both in space and 
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time, thus broadening his understand- 
ing and his sympathies. Second, lead 
/him to feel the urgency and complex- 
‘ity of the most important problems 
facing him as a citizen of the world 
| today. Third, develop in him, by the 
| example and guidance of the best 
' teachers available, critical attitudes 
' and methods for arriving at sound 
' value-judgments regarding this expe- 
rience and these problems. Fourth, 
| help him to relate his own special 
| aptitudes and interests productively 
and happily to this experience and 
these problems, so as to become a 
_well-integrated as well as a broad- 
| minded person. 
What sort of curriculum can best 
limplement these aims? I have already 
said that changes have been discussed 
and occasionally put into effect during 
recent years. We shall now have to 
make a more thoroughgoing applica- 
tion of some of those improvements. 
The standard pattern in American 
liberal education is a two-year course 
before specialization begins, based on 
a modification of the “free-elective 
system.” Every student is required 
to take at least one course in each of 
three fields of study: science, the 
social studies, and the humanities. 
One course in any science is supposed 
to acquaint him with typical tech- 
niques and accomplishments of mod- 
ern science; one or two courses in 
economics, political science, or sociol- 
ogy will presumably do the same for 
him in the social studies; and a course 
in English literature and perhaps 
some study of a foreign literature 
are supposed to develop sufficiently 
his aesthetic appreciation. 
It has generally been realized, how- 
| ever, that such indiscriminate election 
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within these fields has two shortcom-, 
ings: the experience it gives is too 
limited in scope, leaving many im- 
portant aspects of any field untouched ; 
(for example, every science except 
chemistry, every social study except 
political science, every one of thei 
humanities except literature migh 
be excluded); and there is little or no} 
relationship established between the 
separate subjects. Your son may 
write you that he is taking the follow- 
ing freshman courses: English 1 (mis- 
cellaneous modern essays, a play of 
Shakespeare, one of Hardy’s novels, a 
modern autobiography—a quite unre- 
lated collection), Chemistry 1 (a 
technical course, planned partly as an 
introduction for chemistry majors), 
Spanish 1 (a tool course in Spanish 
grammar), and Political Science 1 
(Principles of American Government). 
He may be told that after a similarly 
spotty sophomore program he will 
have finished his general education 
and be ready to specialize in some one 
subject. Yet many of these courses 
are frankly tools for later work which 
he may have no intention of taking; 
and they are isolated fragments of | 
knowledge. Can you wonder that he 
sees no sense in such a program, or that | 
he may become so dispirited that he | 
will want to leave after his first year? 
This is not quite so bad as it 
sounds. Excellent results are obtained 
by able teachers and serious students 
even in such a haphazard setup, but 
there is little in the pattern itself to 
produce such results. It can be 
improved by grouping courses so that 
they will have some bearing on one 
another (for example, if a student 
elects American Government, his 
English course can be in American 
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literature); and the addition of a gen- 
eral orientation course may broaden a 
Freshman’s interests and help to give 
him perspective in planning his future 
election of courses. But if he becomes 
well educated, it will be chiefly 
because of liberal teaching in some of 
his courses; it will be in spite of, rather 
than because of, the curriculum. 


N AN effort to make the first two 
years of college more comprehensive 


in scope and more stimulating in 
_ appeal, some colleges (notably Colum- 
_ bia and Chicago) have substituted for 


this piecemeal curriculum broad sur- 


vey courses in the fields of science, 


the social studies, and the humanities 
(history, philosophy, literature, and 


the fine arts). Students get a fairly 
critical acquaintance with several 
sciences, several social studies, and 
the humanities. Here the¥field has 
supplanted the separate subject. If 
your son enters one of these colleges, 
he will be introduced to a broad range 
of human experience during his first 
two years. 

Perhaps the range is too broad. 
The contacts are so rapidly made that 
they must of necessity be somewhat 
superficial. Yet much is to be said 
for this scheme of education, just as 
much can be said in favor of a world 
cruise which gives a wealth of general 
knowledge and leads the way to more 
intensive travel later on. As Anatole 
France said, it “sets the spark to 
the spirit, and students will catch fire 
where they are inflammable.” 

Here again, however, there is not 
much relationship established be- 
tween the three great fields of experi- 
ence. The student is led to consider 
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life as divided into large segments, as 
before he was led to cut it up into a 
few small subjects. But he knows 
that life is not so artificially divided; 
in his own experience and that of the 
locality where he lives, its various 
elements are closely interrelated. Why 
should he not study them that way? 

The Hutchins Plan, widely pub- 
licized through its functioning at 
St. John’s College, is a_ radical 
attempt to remedy the shortcomings 
of these two types of education. 
Decrying the formlessness of the free- 
elective scheme and the superficiality 
of the survey plan, it proposes a 
single, formal course of study for all 
students, in the principles and prod- 
ucts of human thinking. For this 
purpose, it makes use of many of the 
best documents of the human mind, 
the “great books,” through an anal- 
ysis of which students may recapture 
for themselves the attitudes and ideas 
of the authors. Here there is, at 
least, an effort to view human experi- 
ence in a unified rather than a frag- 
mentary way, to find co-ordinating 
intellectual principles, to work out a 
philosophy of life. 

Critics of this departure from con- 
ventional education have been quick 
to point out its drawbacks. The chief 
one is, I think, the tendency to 
abstract ideas from their social con- 
text. The unity achieved is based on 
too narrow a range of experience, 
chiefly intellectual and verbal; it is 
too much the unity of ideas in a 
vacuum. Great books are the prod- 
ucts of great societies even more than 
of great minds; and students should 
be educated to be citizens of a great 
society as well as sound thinkers. 
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A fourth plan, first proposed 
and put into practice in Alexander 
Meiklejohn’s Experimental College 
at the University of Wisconsin 
from 1927 to 1932, and recently ap- 
plied in a very practical way in the 
Army Area Study classes for training 
civil administrators of the conquered 
countries, may be adopted more 
widely in the future by pioneering 
liberal colleges. 

This plan is based on a different 
assumption from any of the ones 
already described. Since students will 
be living in communities in which 
they hope to play as useful and happy 
a part as possible, it assumes that the 
best general education for them is the 
study, not of miscellaneous subjects, 
fields of interest, or the history of 
ideas, but of communities. 

In the Experimental College, stu- 
dents spent their freshman year 
making a three-dimensional analysis 
of the Greece of Pericles and Plato; 
in their sophomore year they made a 
similar study of American culture. 
This included, of course, the many 
aspects which are taught in separate 
courses and fields. It included reading 
and discussing the “great books” of 
the two periods, but an attempt was 
also made to fit these separate frag- 
ments into the total pattern of com- 
munity living, to see vital relation- 
ships, to understand the scheme of 
values. This was done by posing 
problems which had to be considered 
from a comprehensive point of view. 
\For instance, the paradox of a domes- 
itic democratic, policy and a foreign 
imperialistic one in ancient Athens 
could be understood only by exam- 
fning the whole intricate network of 
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Athenian institutions and purposes. 
In modern America, an urban housing 
program was revealed as a highly 
complicated matter, involving geog- 
raphy and economics, government, 
sociology, and psychology, as well as 
engineering and architecture. 
Similarly, our Army Area Study 
classes have been trained in a com- 
prehensive understanding of the areas 
to which they will be assigned, on the 
sensible assumption that they cannot 
solve the urgent problems which will 
face them unless they are equipped 
with such broad, basic, and integrated 
knowledge. In consequence, I am 
told, many of the men trained for 
duty in Germany know better than 
the average German does, the history, 
geography, political and economic 
institutions, music, art, and philos- 
ophy of that country; and far better 
than the average German they have 
come to see what was wrong in the co- 
ordination of these various aspects 
of life. To get to know any country 
in such a way is a liberal education. 


S A result of these two exper-' 


iments, I venture to predict that 
following the war some of our colleges 
will make similar plans for the liberal 
education of their students. They 
may, during each of the first two 
years, require only two courses: one 
an intensive tool course, to help stu- 
dents prepare for future specializa- 
tion, the other a course in a community 
culture. Of course, a wide variety of 


choices may be offered, but it seems | 


to me that the freshman year should 


capture the students’ interest by | 
concerning itself with contemporary | 


American life, and the sophomore 
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year should offer the study of several 
contrasting foreign and past cultures, 
among which a student might choose 
in accordance with his individual 
aptitudes and interests. Both would 
include physical factors, the frame- 
work of relevant historical events, the 
chief political, economic, and social 
problems, the great literature and 
artistic expression, the scientific, phil- 
osophical, and religious interpretations 
of life. 

This plan, too, has its manifest 
shortcomings. It limits the student’s 
study of past experience to one great 
period; it lacks the precise discipline 
of a single, clearly defined course; and 
it requires pioneer teachers, eager and 
able to work it out together. But 
the virtues more than compensate for 
the drawbacks. It is far more impor- 
tant to arrive at an integrated under- 
standing of two great cultures than 
to get any amount of fragmentary 
information; the self-imposed disci- 
pline that comes from the enthusiastic 
grappling with a great human situa- 
tion is far more valuable than dis- 
cipline imposed by a teacher; and 
many useful teaching techniques have 
already proved their value at the 
Experimental College and the Army 
Area Study centers. Such a curricu- 
lum has great possibilities for train- 


‘ing students to share fully and 


constructively in the life of the com- 
munities in which they will live. 


LTHOUGH the course of study 

is important, we must not make 

the mistake of regarding it as the 
whole picture of education. Students 
and faculty engaged in the effort to 
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understand what community living 
should be are themselves living in a 
community, the spirit of which must 
be liberal. We know that relation- 
ships established between students, 
and between students and their in- 
structors, count quite as much as any 
classroom material. So better housing 
conditions, responsible student self- 
government, richly varied extra- 
curricular activities, group discus- 
sions and individual conferences, and 
conscientious and expert counseling 
all have their contribution to make 
in the creation of a liberal environ- 
ment. In spite of all these qualifica- 
tions, the course of study remains the 
key problem of educational] planning. 
Colleges will doubtless differ widel 
in the direction which their posta 
curricular planning will take. Most o 
them will probably introduce varia- 
tions in the conventional scheme; sev- 
eral may follow the Columbia-Chicago 
lead; a few may have the audacity to 
work out more radical programs, like 
those at St. John’s College and the 
Wisconsin Experimental College and 
Army Area Study centers. This is all 
to the good. We do not want—and 
certainly do not expect to have—any 


rigid uniformity in American educa-| 


tion; no single plan will adequately 
meet the needs of all students. But 
what we may reasonably expect is that 
college administrators and teachers 
will have the initiative and insight to 
work out curriculums which will help 
to remedy the maladjustments of our 
contemporary society, which will 
equip students for responsible, intel- 
ligent, and courageous citizenship in 
the world that will be theirs to build: 

[Vol. XVI, No. 2] 
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Six Months with the ASTP 


By SUZANNE V. KARPOVA 


The Story of a Group of Servicemen Who Learned to Speak Russian at the 
University of Pittsburgh 


NE day in September, while 
() living in New York, I received 

a call from the University of 
Pittsburgh offering me a position to 
teach Russian to the Army cadets, 
classes beginning in a week’s time. I 
packed my things, got rid of my 
apartment, boarded a train, and was 
launched on one of the most interest- 
ing experiments in my life, a life which 
hitherto had never lacked adventure 
or excitement. 

Upon my arrival I spent the one 
free day before work started, visiting 
ASTP classes in German. These had 
been going on for three months. I still 
remember how thrilled I was by what 
I saw, how hard it was for me to 
believe that such results could have 
been achieved in so short a time. 
This feeling of wonderment, excite- 
ment, and enthusiasm remained with 
me throughout the six months of my 
stay until the very abrupt and even 
dramatic end of the whole venture. 

I was not a newcomer in the field of 
American education. For years I had 
known, both as an instructor and as 
a student, the average American col- 
lege youth. Our mutual relations had 
been of the best, full of sympathy and 
understanding, but the young men 
who sat in front of me now were not 
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of the average type—they were of the 
very best. This made the whole 
problem so much more interesting and 
at the same time so much harder and 
more exacting. 

The methodology of language in- 
struction adopted by the ASTP is so 
well known by now and has been 
described so many times that a short 
recapitulation of main points will 
suffice. A class composed of no more 
than thirty men is at first given one 
hour’s instruction by an instructor 
(or “lecturer”) proficient in teaching 
languages. During this period the 
ground work is laid down; then for 
two to three hours the group is 
divided into three sections for drill, 
corrections, and practice, under native 
“‘conversationalists.” Class and drill 
periods are given daily, five days a 
week. But the teaching material was 
not designated by the Army. There- 
fore, each University has tackled the 
problem differently. Some stressed 
the military, others the academic or 
literary, aspects of the language. The 
University of Pittsburgh approached 
the problem from an entirely practical 
point of view: Our task was not only 
to teach the students the rudiments of 
the spoken language, but to give them 
knowledge sufficient to meet and 
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to cope with everyday situations, 
especially as affected by the exigencies 
of the war, to come closer to the natives 
by conversing with them in their 
own tongue; and, thus learning some 
of their history and background, to 
understand better their psychology, 
their often conflicting interests (“‘a 
bell for Adano”’ over again). 

How to impart that knowledge to a 
group of 175 men, none of whom 
(with one exception) had ever studied 
or spoken Russian, was a very difh- 
cult question. Frederick Bodmer in 
his Loom of Language, after putting 
the Russian language in the “‘fossil 
group,” can think of only “one good 
advice” to aspiring students—“to 
take the precaution of being born and 
brought up in Russia.” It was too 
late for our students to follow that 
advice. We had to devise our own 
means to get there “‘with the fustest 
and the mostest,” with the truly 
needed and the indispensable. No 
existing textbook was found to be 
entirely satisfactory. The feasibility 
of “basic” Russian is still open to 
question. Mr. Bodmer, for instance, 
denies it emphatically, and so one of 
our instructors was entrusted with the 
writing of the book, lessons being 
composed from day to day. Truly: no 
one could envy him his task—every 
one of us having our own opinion, and 
making no secret of it, of what 
constitutes the “indispensable” in the 
Russian language. To remember all 
the heated arguments “@ /a Russe,” 
we had on the subject gives me 
vertigo to this day. 

From time to time, when necessity 
arose, we held unofficial meetings of 
instructors or instructors and conver- 
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sationalists to clear up controversial 
points. “Du choc des opinions jaillit 
la vérité,” says the French proverb, 
Shocks there were aplenty and opin- 
ions galore! The final decision was left 
to the head of the Department with 
whom we had weekly meetings—agree- 
ments were reached and principles 
laid down. 


VENTUALLY “flexibility,” I 

think, became, unconsciously 
maybe, our watchword: Not to be 
bound by routine or traditions; to be 
ready to adopt and ready to discard; 
not to despise new ways, even tricks, 
if they promised quicker results. For 
instance, theoretically our students 
were not supposed to know how to 
write, but if an ambitious youth 
wanted to know the script we were 
not loath to show it to him, and most 
of them were ambitious. In the end 
the majority of the men learned to 
write. The same held true for gram- 
matical forms which they were sup- 
posed to assimilate by endless oral 
repetitions; yet if they wanted to use 
a grammar book out of class, we 
certainly did not interfere. 

I mentioned “tricks.” One of the 
instructors used the talent of a clever 
cartoonist in his class. I also bor- 
rowed his services now and then when 
a funny picture and a little laugh 
could help illustrate an obscure point. 
I, myself, was neither ashamed nor 
too proud to undulge in a bit of 
pantomime or acting. Thus, when 


. teaching numerals, I marched in front 


of the class military fashion, marking 
time in Russian: “4, dva, fri, 
chetyre,” (corresponding to the Amer- 
ican “hep, two, three, four”)—all in 
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order to show the different ways of 
counting in Russian. The upshot was 
that, ever after, our men when march- 
ing in formation kept the beat in 
Russian. Once an American friend 
told me that she had heard soldiers 
speaking Russian in streetcars. I 
complimented them and urged them 
to stick to the good practice. “‘Not 
after four lessons with hardly 50 
words at our disposal!” “With 50 
words in Russian,” I replied, ‘‘one 
can write poems,” and to prove my 
point I wrote one made up of words 
the students knew and illustrating a 
few tricky rules of grammar. After 
that, for a while, a few tried their 
skill at poetry. Not very successfully, 
I must confess. To improve their 
reading and intonation I talked one 
day about the rhythmic quality of the 
Russian language, quoting as an ex- 
ample the everyday remarks of their 
teachers in class. Those remarks when 
arranged in a certain order as likely as 
not would form a ditty. “‘We Rus- 
sians speak poetry as unconsciously 
as Moliére’s Monsieur Jourdain spoke 
prose.” The unexpected outcome was 
that whenever we met our soldiers 
marching in formation they would 
immediately greet us with a song 
made up of Russian words strung 
together without rhyme or reason. 
“Russian words are so easy to sing 
to.” This explanation by American 
boys made me suddenly realize that 
probably many Russian army songs 
had originated the same way—rhythm 
being more important than sense. 

- We taught students Russian army 
songs and folk songs two weeks after 
the opening of the classes. This 
practice played an important part in 
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keeping and kindling the students’ 
interest in the study of the language. 
Soon a choir of twenty men was 
formed under the capable leadership 
of one of the instructors, formerly a 
choirmaster with the Russian Opera. 

Our men were an exceptionally tal- 
ented group and showed great interest 
in Russian music, theater, and ballet. 
Some had dramatic ability which was 
used to advantage in class. One of 
our problems was to make the stu- 
dents speak freely without fear or 
embarrassment with the limited vo- 
cabulary at their disposal. Official 
ASTP instructions directed that in 
class we were to dramatize situations 
contained in the lessons. One in- 
structor introduced five-minute skits 
at the close of the lesson, leaving the 
initiative entirely to the students. I 
followed suit. Some of these sketches 
were extremely clever and well acted. 
They attracted many spectators from 
other sections. Thus the very bril- 
liancy of these presentations made me 
discard them after they had served 
their purpose—the soldiers taking 
them too seriously and spending too 
much time on preparation. I bor- 
rowed another good exercise from an 
item I had read in a magazine, long, 
long ago, which described a favorite 
game of Charlie Chaplin and Douglas 
Fairbanks. One drew a slip of paper 
with a word written upon it and 
spoke on the subject for three min- 
utes. One of my students would 
name an object and another had to 
speak on it without preparation from 
two to three minutes, no more. It is 
not at all so easy as it sounds. For 
example: One boy gave the word 
river. I called on another pupil to 
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talk. He used river as a pretext to 
speak of his favorite book, Of Time and 
the River, by Thomas Wolfe; he did 
it entirely in Russian, and so per- 
suasively that I went straight from 
school to the library to get the book. 

Now and then, when the tension in 
class was high—as after a difficult 
examination, or before a furlough, or 
when there was too much excite- 
ment—instead of giving a regular 
lesson, I would speak in Russian 
about distant and fantastic parts of 
Russia—Turkestan, Eastern Siberia, 
where I had lived; about events, 
amusing or tragic, which I had 
witnessed; about the Russian theater 
with which I had been connected. 

Sometimes during my regular visit 
to a drill section I would see that 
the conversationalist was nearing 
exhaustion. (Their’s was an arduous 
task.) So for a few minutes I would 
talk with her in Russian in a normal 
conversational fashion about “sealing 
wax, and cabbages and kings.” The 
students then had to repeat in Rus- 
sian, either the entire conversation or 
parts of it which they had understood. 
It was a good exercise to test their 
comprehension and the ability to 
follow a conversation. 

One cannot emphasize enough the 
importance of the part played by the 
conversationalists in obtaining results. 
As I said before, their work was not 
easy. Endless drill, continuous rep- 
etition, attention to the minutest 
detail required stamina and persist- 
ence. I was fortunate in the group 
fate.assigned to me. The three hap- 
pily supplemented each other by their 
differences. One spoke beautiful Rus- 
sian. Often I made her repeat certain 
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words just for the sheer music of it. 
One was young, gay, and full of 
imagination; another was a_ good 
disciplinarian, strict in grammar. 
Among the Russian conversation- 
alists were several priests, leaders 
in the social and communal life of 
Russian-speaking colonies in the Pitts- 
burgh district. These priests were a 
great help in the type of program 
that, so far as I know, was unique at 
the University of Pittsburgh. This 
part of our work was called “nation- 
ality contacts.’’ A limited number of 
ASTP evening study hours were 
allotted each month for our students 
to participate, someway, in Russian, 
Ukrainian, or Carpatho-Russian com- 
munity life. This type of experience 
was initiated and supervised for all 
the ASTP Area and Language groups 
by the associate director of the Uni- 
versity’s Division of Area and Lan- 
guage. Halfegf my time was spent as 
her assistant in completing arrange- 
ments for the six Russian sections. 


R the first five weeks, our boys 

had no diversion from their 
language or area classroom studies. 
Then came an invitation from each of 
the priests for one Russian section to 
spend Sunday in his parish, to attend 
the Eastern Orthodox Church service 
and get acquainted with its expressive 
and sumptuous ritual and its beautiful 
singing. Since it was a Sunday event, 
attendance was voluntary. Nearly 
every student appeared. After church 
the boys were invited to the com- 
munity hall where a copious Russian 
dinner was prepared and served by 
the ladies of the parish. The hostesses 
were young girls, usually members of 
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the church choir, themselves students 
of Russian. 

At dinner the soldiers sang Russian 
songs to the delight of the audience— 
the local choir joining in. Speeches 
were made in Russian “to greet our 
dear guests.” ‘“‘The dear guests” 
responded, too, with a few words of 
gratitude in Russian. Then tables 
were pushed aside and dancing started, 
the girls initiating their partners into 
the intricacies of Russian polkas and 
mazurkas. Those of the men to whom 
Russian social dances proved even 
more difficult than the Russian lan- 
guage donned aprons and joined the 
ladies, keeping up the ladies’ morale 
by helping with the dishes and by 
entertaining them with their very 
individualistic Russian. 

The instructors and the conversa- 
tionalists, not to be outdone by the 
outsiders, gave joint home parties, 
somewhat different in character, for 
all their sections. At the party for 
my group, for instance, we served a 
buffet supper (food Russian style— 
zakouski, pyrojki, and the like) but 
had no fixed program—following the 
easy free rambling way of so many 
Russian parties where the guests are 
left to their own devices—he who 
wants to read a book in the library, 
reads; he who wants to bang on the 
piano, bangs; he who wants to doze 
in a comfortable chair, dozes. 

On certain weekday evenings in 
lieu of study hall there were smaller 
dinners, suppers, tea parties for three 
to ten men, arranged with Pittsburgh 
families whose members habitually 
spoke Russian. Our Nationality Con- 
tacts’ Office saw to it that everything 
functioned smoothly; that events were 
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evenly distributed among the sec- 
tions; that none of the students was 
left out; necessary permissions and 
late passes were obtained from the 
military authorities; extra ration 
points were provided the hostesses. 
The homes were selected carefully 
with a view to the excellence with 
which the language was spoken as 
well as the ability to create in an 
American environment some sem- 
blance of a Russian home atmosphere. 
The associate director met personally 
with all these nationality hosts and 
hostesses to explain the educational 
purpose and to enlist full co-operation. 

The frank reactions of the students 
to these experiences were considered 
of the utmost importance. Each sec- 
tion had its Nationality Contact 
leader. Part of my business was to 
keep in close contact with these lead- 
ers and transmit their written or oral 
reports to the office. And could they 
rap and gripe when something went 
not quite the way it should! But, on 
the whole, the men’s criticism was 
oftener favorable than not. Such 
activities helped them to put to use 
what they had learned in class; broke 
the routine of their restricted army 
life; often took them into pleasant 
surroundings; made them meet people 
of different walks of life; formed new 
and lasting friendships; and even 
offered some of them romance and 
matrimony! What else can one ask? 
To be always in the know, once in a 
while the Russian section leaders and 
the leaders of the German, Greek, and 
Serbo-Croatian sections met infor- 
mally with the associate director, in 
some lovely private home near the 
dormitory barracks. 
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To repay, if only in part, the kind 
people of Pittsburgh for all their 
friendliness and hospitality, each lan- 
guage section gave one big party 
under the auspices of the University 
at the beautiful Stephen Foster 
Memorial Hall. These parties were 
interesting, too, because they showed 
the progress achieved in the study of 
the language. The Russian party 
proved to be the most elaborate. A 
concert was followed by a reception. 
Local Russian artists and our own 
men participated in the concert, but 
our men ran away with all the honors, 
not because they wore the uniform, 
but because they were really and 
truly excellent. The program, all in 
Russian of course, covered readings 
from Russian poets, both classical and 
popular. The musical numbers ranged 
from Tchaikovsky to Shostakovich. 
The greatest success of the evening 
fell, and deservedly so, to our soldiers’ 
choir—“ Better than the Jarov’s Don 
Cossaks,” an excited lady exclaimed— 
and to the one-act comedy, “‘Stenka 
Razin,” so amusing, so cleverly writ- 
ten, acted, and staged by the men 
that in my opinion (no, I am not the 
excited lady just quoted) it would not 
have been misplaced in the repertory 
of the unforgettable “‘Chauve Souris.” 


HEN I look back at these Na- 

tionality Contacts and think of 
them in relation to language instruc- 
tion, I believe that they fully justified 
the time, money, and energy spent. 
More than anything else, they helped 
the soldiers to feel at ease in unfamiliar 
surroundings and to overcome a not 
unnatural shyness in putting their 
newly acquired knowledge of a foreign 
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tongue—no matter how scant it was— 
to practical use. A few examples will 
prove the point: A visiting lecturer 
was surrounded on the platform after 
his talk by a group of our men. All 
kinds of questions were posed to him 
in Russian. Next day, in class, one 
student made, of his own free will, a 
complete resumé (in Russian, of 
course) of the lecture, adding his own 
views and his quite unequivocal opin- 
ion of the speaker. On another occa- 
sion, one man back from furlough 
told with great gusto, again in Rus- 
sian, of traveling in the same railway 
car with the Don Cossak’s Choir, and 
talking Russian to them all the way 
down and, “didn’t they tell me that 
my Russian was much better than 
their English.”” Only the other day I 
received a letter full of excitement and 
exclamation points from another of 
our boys telling how he had met a 
group of Russian sailors in Florida 
and spent two entire days with them 
talking Russian all the time and 
serving as an interpreter. “We dis- 
cussed God and the Moscow Art 
Theatre—I was stumped time and 
again by questions—but that won- 
derful instruction I had in Pittsburgh 
pulled me out of the linguistic knots, 
despite the inadequacy with which 
you associate me; I am not an accom- 
plished speaker as you know.” In- 
deed, I knew it well, but all the more 
glory to him. These three students, 
of whom one was excellent, the second 
fair, the last weak, had two things in 
common: no one of them had known 
Russian before; their limited knowl- 
edge of the language did not stop 
them from taking on in turn and 
singlehanded a prominent lecturer, 
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“The Don Cossaks on the Attack,” 
the Russian Navy. 

This facility, readiness, and willing- 
ness to use their Russian was brought 
home even more forcibly to me after 
the disbanding of our ASTP at Pitt. 
In another town, I was invited to a 
Russian party given at a University 
where the Russian ASTP still func- 
tioned. Here the students had a two 
months’ advantage over ours. The 
whole program of the evening was 
much shorter and less elaborate than 
our final party. It consisted only of 
choral singing and a short play—a 
witty and amusing take-off on their 
Russian class. The students’ vocab- 
ulary was more extensive than that 
of ours. They could recite Russian 
poetry. Possibly their grammar was 
better. I felt quite distressed. But 
then came the social part—meeting 
their Russian guests and talking to 
them. Here they became embarrassed 
and hopelessly tongue-tied. It was 
their first and perhaps last party. 
They had never met Russian people 
outside their classroom; frankly they 
confessed that they were afraid to 
speak, did not understand what we 
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were saying, did not know what to 
talk about. No wonder then that I 
felt very proud, a trifle overenthusi- 
astic, perhaps, about the results 
achieved at Pitt. 

With what fervor, faculty and stu- 
dents alike had looked forward to the 
last semester. How much we expected 
of it! Here was our chance to tie up 
all the loose ends, to unify all our 
efforts, to go into the study both 
deeper and wider, to put finishing 
touches to a completed and _har- 
monious whole—and then the blow 
fell! In ten minutes the Russian 
ASTP ceased to exist. As Fate had 
willed it, the lightning struck the 
very same week that the German, 
the Greek, and the Serbo-Croatian 
ASTP students marched in triumph 
from their Commencement with their 
diplomas, their task accomplished. 

The disappointment still lingers. 
But time heals all wounds. Already 
one tries to find what solace one can 
in the thought that maybe all our 
work has not been entirely in vain and 
that the seeds planted will still bear 
fruit in better understanding and 
sympathy between two great nations. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 2] 
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The Beginning Course in English 


By CHARLOTTE E. CRAWFORD 


The Function of the Required Course in Freshman English in the 
Liberal-Arts Curriculum 


ERE was a time when the 
required course in freshman 
composition was the stepchild 


of the English department, the course 
that no one wanted to teach. It has 
now become the problem child of the 
department, the course that no one 
quite knows how to handle but about 
which every one is concerned. The 
cause of this concern is one which 
might well result in general concern 
on the part of the teachers in all 
departments because the freshman 
English course is the focus for a group 
of problems connected with the cur- 
riculum. These problems attend the 
transition of the American high school 
and college from the narrow limits and 
restricted interests of the past to the 
larger purposes and expanded content 
of general education today. Colleges 
today are larger than they have ever 
been: some 13 per cent of all American 
youth of college age were in college 
just before Pearl Harbor.! The stu- 
dents form a heterogeneous group in 
the quality of their preparation, in 
their background, and in their pur- 
poses for coming to college. This 
expansion in numbers and purpose 


1Figure given by Neal M. Cross in “Social 
Change, Education, and Reading,” Reading in 
General Education (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940, p. 6). 


has called for widespread adjustment 
within the curriculum. An area in 
which it has not been met by satis- 
factory adjustment within the cur- 
riculum of either high school or 
college is training in English. 

The Training of Secondary School 
Teachers, Especially with Reference to 
English, a recently published report 
by a joint committee of the faculty of 
Harvard College and the Graduate 
School of Education, contains a 
chapter entitled “Confusion of Aims 
in the Teaching of High School Eng- 
lish.” There is confusion throughout 
objectives, philosophy, and content 
of high-school English, so far as the 
colleges are concerned. Whatever 
else the high schools are doing effec- 
tively, they are not preparing students 
for college in the area of language 
training. Students are coming to 
college poor readers, poor writers, 
and—a deficiency which is a con- 
comitant of poor reading and poor 
writing alike—undisciplined thinkers. 
The result is poor work in all courses 
in the curriculum in which use of 
language is required. Berating the 
high-school English teachers will not 
improve the ability of these students. 
It appears to be necessary to start 
planning the college curriculum with 
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realistic recognition of the limitations 
of students and adjustments to these 
limitations. If students lack the 
language equipment which it has been 
conventional to assume that they 
present on admission to college and 
if this equipment is necessary for 
successful work in college, then some 
provision ought to be made within 
the curriculum for giving it to them. 


EVERAL different types of pro- 
gram have been devised for just 
this purpose. Remedial-reading pro- 
grams were the first type used to 
meet widespread reading deficiency. 
These programs stressed mechanical 
factors in the reading process. Of late, 
as interest has shifted to such non- 
mechanical factors as reading com- 
prehension, developmental programs 
have been devised as training for those 
factors in comprehension, as nearly as 
comprehension can yet be analyzed, 
which develop as the _ individual 
student matures and passes from 
one educational level to another. 
Remedial-English laboratories and 
courses have been widely used with 
Freshmen who come to college unable 
to write competently. Freshman ori- 
entation courses have been devised 
which include, along with other pur- 
poses, some training in language as 
an instrument of reading and writing. 
An increasingly prevalent pattern is 
the integration of both reading and 
writing in the almost universally 
required courses in freshman Eng- 
lish. Likely this is the most stable 
pattern, although the course itself 
varies from college to college in con- 
tent, philosophy, and administration. 
The distinction between remedial 
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teaching and developmental teaching, 
made in connection with experiments 
upon the reading problem, is probably 
applicable to the teaching of both 
reading and composition. Develop- 
mental teaching proposes to train 
students in those aspects of reading 
ability which are dynamic, increasing 
as the student matures and passes 
from one educational level to another. 
It is distinct from remedial teaching, 
which has been largely directed 
toward the reteaching of the mechan- 
ical process of reading. The concept 
of developmental teaching can also 
be applied to the teaching of com- 
position, as being directed toward 
training students to think and express 
themselves at the level expected of 
them in college courses, rather than 
toward correction of mechanical and 
grammatical errors, habitual primarily 
because of inadequate teaching at the 
high-school level, where correct habits 
should have been instilled. 

The college student needs a com- 
mand of language sufficient for certain 
clearly definable purposes. He needs 
skill in reading to enable him to 
handle efficiently, critically, and in 
the time at his disposal, the reading 
that will be required of him in his 
college courses. He needs skill in 
writing to enable him to handle 
satisfactorily essay-type examina- 
tions, critical reports, and term papers. 
Skill in writing and skill in reading 
have been demonstrated to be related 
functions of language to which the 
habit of close, disciplined thinking is 
fundamental. Since it cannot be 
assumed that the incoming Freshman 
already possesses these skills, the 
function of the required course in 
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freshman English would appear to be 
to develop them. As Theodore Mor- 
rison has said in his article entitled 
““A Philosophy for Required Fresh- 
man English’”’: 

The educational task of freshman 
English consists at present in trying to do 
during the first year of college what has 
often been done not at all, or done amiss, 
in secondary education. . . . The edu- 
cational task of freshman English consists, 
therefore, in trying to enable the students 
to interpret reading of various kinds and 
in trying to lead them to make real gains 
in writing proportional to their develop- 
ment in thinking and understanding. 
The whole task cannot be approached by 
police methods at the level of grammar 
and rhetoric. It is a psychological task.? 
If this purpose is accepted for the 
required course in freshman English, 
then that course will function to 
provide developmental training in 
language for use in the content courses 
of the college curriculum. 

The first step toward implementing 
this purpose is to eliminate from the 
course all content which is irrelevant 
to that purpose. The study of liter- 
ature, as such, is extraneous to that 
purpose. For example, the use of 
the omnibus reader in the freshman 
course is of questionable value for 
students who exhibit marked defi- 
ciencies in reading and writing. The 
argument advanced for the use of this 
type of volume is that students are 
generally “poor in cultural back- 
ground.” Of course it is to be deplored 
that students do not begin their col- 
lege work with a knowledge of liter- 
ature, but a required course in 
literature can be deliberately planned 
to remedy this particular deficiency 


*College English, 11 (May, 1941), pp. 785-97. 
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in preparation for entrance into a 
liberal-arts college. Literature as such 
is not the concern of the required 
course in freshman English as that 
course has been defined here. 

Another example of irrelevant con- 
tent is the type of speech training 
sometimes included in the freshman 
English course. Training in voice 
production and practice in addressing 
an audience are valuable to students 
(if training in the pronunciation of 
“standard English” is not!). Never- 
theless, such training properly belongs 
in a speech course completely seg- 
regated from the required course and 
given by a person specifically trained 
to teach speech. 

Within the field of writing, there 
is much that is not related to the 
purpose of the required course. What 
students need is training in exposition; 
the college year affords little enough 
time to cover that type of writing. 
Learning techniques of narration, 
lyric poetry, and descriptive writing 
help the student with neither the 
reading nor the writing of materials 
in the content courses of the cur- 
riculum, including courses in English 
literature. The student with extra- 
ordinary talent for writing needs 
the discipline of learning to write 
exposition as a foundation for any 
other form of writing he may later 
learn; the student of lesser abilities 
certainly needs that discipline. Some 
of the generalized purposes of language 
training sometimes stated among 
objectives in college catalogues are 
probably either incapable of precise 
definition or indirectly taught when 

the purpose of the course as here 
stated has been fulfilled. 
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irrelevant would presumably go 
the inclusion of relevant content. 
The present content of many courses 
needs expansion. Fundamental to 
competent writing and efficient read- 
ing is clear thinking. The content 
field of thinking is logic. Logic has 
long been discarded as a prescribed 
subject, as has argumentation. Much 
that was taught in logic has no direct 
application to modern reflective think- 
ing. The syllogism, in itself, has no 
immediate bearing on writing; never- 
theless, it is a valuable device for 
drilling the student in the close 
thinking needed in outlining and in 
expository writing alike. The study 
of the nature of induction gives a 
better basis for the improvement of 
writing than the futile injunction to 
the student to “be specific.” The 
term primary assumption is a means 
to more accurate criticism of a stu- 
dent’s reasoning than is the question 
mark applied from the shorthand of 
correction symbols. It is likely that 
the field of logic offers content for 
freshman English, and there is need 
for experiment with its possibilities 
of application.® 
The field of language study has in 
itself resources which have not been 
adequately utilized by teachers of 
freshman English. Teachers have in 
many cases illogically ignored the 
content of the very field in which 
their teaching should be grounded. 
Progressive teachers have for some 


_ ‘Such experiment is attempted in two textbooks 
in reading designed for freshman courses: Edward 
Andrews Tenney and Ralph M. Wardle, 4 Primer 


for Readers (New York: S. F. Crofts, 1942), pp. 
1-98; and Walter Blair, Manual of Reading ( ew 
ork: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1943), 
PP. 99-123. 
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time campaigned for a sounder philos- 
ophy of English usage. Linguists 
and amateurs alike have produced an 
impressive literature on semantics. 
However, the content of linguistics 
itself is content for the freshman 
course. To teach the Freshman some- 
thing of the nature of historical, 
geographical, and social variation in 
language gives him a sense of security 
which many Freshmen lack, realizing 
that their “English” is “bad.” It is 
also fundamental to the - student’s 
intelligent use of the dictionary as an 
arbiter of spelling and as a guide to 
pronunciation and meaning. Enough 
of the history of the language can be 
interspersed in other phases of the 
course to interest the Freshman 
in word-formation and in semantic 
change; and unless the student is 
interested in words, there is little 
that can be done to enlarge his active 
vocabulary. It is an overstatement 
of the obvious to insist that more 
language needs to be taught to 
Freshmen, but the overstatement is 
justifiable in terms of the inadequate 
use now made of the field. 

The content field of language will 
determine the organization of the 
course. If reading and writing are 
related functions of language, the con- 
tent which they have in common will 
dictate the divisions of study. No 
matter in what order the teacher 
presents punctuation, vocabulary, sen- 
tence structure, paragraph structure, 
organization, and statement of con- 
trolling purpose, these will remain 
the techniques to be mastered 
for competent writing and reading 
comprehension. 

A third content field needs to be 
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utilized by the teacher of freshman 
English. It is the field of psychology, 
which needs to be applied to the teach- 
ing of reading. The college curriculum 
has included reading in the form of 
literature courses, organized, for the 
most part, historically, with inci- 
dental attention to appreciation. 
Investigations made by psychologists, 
rather than by teachers of English, 
have demonstrated that these are 
advanced matters which depend on 
sound preliminary teaching of certain 
fundamentals. Two of these funda- 
mentals are the mechanics of the 
reading process and comprehension. 
The developmental program in read- 
ing comprehension is a concern of the 
type of freshman course outlined here. 
It is distinct from remedial instruc- 
tion, which needs separate provision 
at the hands of a trained specialist. 


HE freshman English course 

cannot be all things to all 
students. There are students whose 
background, preparation, and inter- 
ests do not call for thoroughgoing 
readjustment of present measures. 
Most of them are students-in a few 
colleges; where they compose a con- 
spicuous minority in other colleges, 
they can be segregated in an advanced 
section. On the other hand, there is 
a limit to the extent to which the 
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liberal-arts college can adjust to 
defective preparation and nonliberal 
purposes in education. For students 
extremely ill prepared to undertake 
college work, there will remain the 
need for the noncredit remedial course 
prerequisite to regular freshman Eng- 
lish. Probably remedial teaching of 
composition is more closely related to 
remedial teaching of other subjects 
than to the developmental freshman 
work. It may become necessary to 
work out a remedial program relating 
remedial composition, reading, and 
mathematics, all of which constitute 
reteaching of high-school subjects. 
Remedial teaching calls for specialized 
training and may conceivably become 
a matter of specialization, so far as 
teaching personnel in the college 
is concerned, while the need for 
remedial work remains. 

Other purposes of the freshman 
English course can be added to the 
one stressed here, the purpose of pro- 
viding developmental language train- 
ing to meet the immediate needs of 
college study. However, if the fresh- 
man English course effectively imple- 
ments this purpose, the course becomes 
pivotal in the high-school graduate’s 
adjustment to the college and a basic 
course in the entire liberal-arts cur- 
riculum, to the effective functioning 
of which it is, at present, fundamental. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 2] 














On Reading and Writing 


By A. M. WITHERS 


Knowledge of Latin as the Basis of an English Vocabulary 


ORE than once I have met 
M with the suggestion that all 

the necessary rewards of 
Latin as they apply to ‘‘at homeness”’ 
in English could be secured by a 
course in word derivation. The sug- 
gesters never had such a course, but 
they have a theory, and they do not 
like Latin, which in addition they do 
not know at all from firsthand experi- 
ence. When it comes to the building 
of tanks and planes, we Americans 
say, “Let such performances be 
directed by those who know,” and 
in so saying we demonstrate ordinary 
principles of common sense. In edu- 
cation, however, and to be specific 
here, in education for ability to read 
and write, we appear to lose our 
practicality. We forget that pre- 
scription for everything in education’s 
realm should be delegated to those 
who know, and that even approxi- 
mate knowledge is vouchsafed only 
to those who have been “through 
the mill” of training and _ inside 
experience. 

The very same individuals who 
deplore our language poverty encour- 
age it by some of their attitudes and 
actions. A speaker will recite “scin- 
tillate, scintillate, diminutive lumi- 
nary”’ to flatter the word-unconscious 
who believe that all use of long words 
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is either effeminate or a crime against 
democracy. Or he will pause in the 
midst of his remarks to apologize 
sheepishly for a chance word he has 
let fall that may be just outside the 
sphere of “kitchen” talk, hypo- 
critically bowing to the “superior” 
homespun wisdom of his auditors 
who might possibly mark him down 
as “high-brow,” and so ruin his 
political opportunities. As if it were 
not the part of an American “he-man” 
to know his own language in some 
completeness as educated foreigners 
unaffectedly know theirs! The aver- 
age “doughboy,” chip of the block 
that he is, shrinks violently from 
“Flying Fortress.””’ Who uses such a 
word at the American dinner table! 
In the case of the historic “Sighted 
sub, sank same,” no valid criticism 
can be offered, for it struck a respon- 
sive chord in all American souls, as 
well it might. But plainly it will not 
serve as a model for general com- 
munication, if we are to be a satis- 
factorily articulate people. 

A student report (How they hate 
them, because they do not know 
enough words either to read or to 
write with pleasure!) recently used 
the word disruptive in a manner which 
convinced the instructor that it was 
lifted out of the reference book with- 
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out conception of its meaning, and an 
investigation which proved this to be 
true started this instructor on a new 
and painful line of thinking. To the 
college student to whom disruptive is 
a mystery, literature other than the 
cheaper narrative kind can have no 
charm, and indeed all really solid 
reading involving play of imagination 
and philosophic exposition is ‘without 
appeal for such a person. Further- 
more, there is not time, after a 
student has passed the early formative 
years, even granting his willingness to 
persevere and to be led, to teach him 
enough words, one by one, to give him 
good will toward good reading, or the 
all-necessary feeling of pleasure in 
good reading. Such teaching in col- 
lege has to proceed incidentally along 
with a hundred and one other matters 
that now legitimately claim the stu- 
dent’s attention, and cannot but 
be fatally restricted in time and scope. 


HIGH-SCHOOL student (We 

must begin early in language 
learning and keep it up late.) can 
be urged to give his thought to 
the -rupt element in corrupt, erupt, 
irrupt, disrupt, abrupt, rupture, and 
to note the significance attached 
to that common element in all of 
these words, as well as the force of 
the various prefixes involved. Then 
he can be reminded about the effects 
on meaning of fac, fic, fect, fy from 
facere (to do, to make) in a veritable 
horde of English words. Thereafter, 
he can be made to see temporarily 
through his mind’s eye words after 
words connected in groups by their 
own special Latin or Greek elements, 
until his brain reels. This sort of 
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instruction is all very well as long as 
the instructor guides him by the 
hand and keeps talking and pointing, 
But the time comes when instructor 
and student must part, and the latter 
must proceed “under his own steam.” 
Will he now startle the world by his 
ability to read and write? Most 
probably not. 

You can tell a student about 
-rupt and its compounds, and about 
fect in infect, defect, affect, effect, 
refectory, confection, and so on and 
on, and the words and the sensations 
that ought to accompany them will 
not, generally speaking, become part 
and parcel of him. But let him 
daily recite (for education will never 
get away from memorizing) rumpo, 
rumpere, rupi, ruptus, and facio, 
facere, feci, factus, and apply these 
forms in hundreds of cases of mental- 
testing interpretation in Latin read- 
ing and composition. Then indeed 
rupt and fect and the rest do enter 
into the warp and woof of his reading- 
and-writing personality. Disruptive, 
to persons thus disciplined, is not 
merely a word that is here today and 
gone tomorrow. 

These last somewhat bald state- 
ments are not capable of mathe- 
matical proof. Why is it, neverthe- 
less, that when one reads an essay 
arousing his enthusiasm by its master- 
ful display of word-choice, and unity 
and clarity of expression, such as 
come from a Hutchins, a Conant, or a 
Churchill, he always knows that the 
author had Latin in his background? 
I have never failed, after personal 
investigation, to find my preconceived 
ideas confirmed on this matter. A 
Sandburg may arrive at a measure of 
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competence along another route, but, 
as he himself has confessed, his was no 
“royal” one, and he worked prodi- 
giously during years of adult effort to 
arrive at his final facility. 

Words to most “vacuum Eng- 
lish” students are extraneous, soulless 
things. Efforts of memory are re- 
quired of them to recall the hundreds 
or thousands of individual differences 
of shade in meaning and usage. 
Confronted by the necessity of choos- 
ing between synonyms in order to 
achieve preciseness of expression they 
feel, in the first place, no stimulus of 
pleasure in the process of selection, 
and, in the second place, frequently 
make the wrong one. Just one serious 
mistake of this kind can topple the 
whole structure of an _ otherwise 
acceptable paper. They can go to 
their thesaurus, but the preparer of 
that excellent work of erudition did 
not have the space to teach them 
Latin any more than did the learned 
compilers of the dictionaries; and 
a book on synonyms, unless they go 
back to Crabbe, who has, as they say, 
been “superseded,” merely crams 
them with facts without supplying 
reasons, and thus leaves them, as 
regards inner understanding, exactly 
as poor as they were. According to 
even the most charitable view, they 
are destined to remain throughout 
life virtual slaves to synonym books, 
thesauri, and dictionaries. They are, 
in a sense, like the college graduate 
who, on the trip home, lost all his 
accumulated notes, and therewith, all 
his laboriously acquired “education.” 

The user of language (and “user” 
includes the reader too) has to 
carry about with him not a book 
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under his arm but the language 
which he expects to use. One of my 
schoolmates was wont to say, when 
some oné asked him for the meaning 
of a word, “I ain’t no walking 
vocabulary.” That was profoundly 
true in his case. But it is eternally, 
as well as profoundly, true that to 
be a good reader or a good writer one 
must be, in some sort, a “walking 
vocabulary.” What would we say of 
an engineer, or of a lawyer, a doctor, 
a preacher, who could offer no profes- 
sional opinion until he had consulted 
his books? So it is, in effect, with 
the poverty-stricken in word-stock. 

Admitting that the Gettysburg 
address and Churchill’s speeches pre- 
vailingly make use of words that the 
average nonliterary man _ compre- 
hends, this only shows the extra- 
ordinary range of word-choice of the 
speakers. As an automobile is geared 
for a hundred miles an hour so that it 
may make fifty with perfect smooth- 
ness, so, for example, with Lincoln 
and Churchill, great breadth of vocab- 
ulary and constant practice in the use 
of words (the oil for the machine) 
permit a flexibility of language to 
suit occasions. We have to be, in 
some degree, like these distinguished 
exponents of language-style, in order 
to enjoy, as well as sometimes to 
create ourselves, the variety of good 
reading which every habitual and ex- 
tensive reader encounters, instead 
of being restricted to the tawdry and 
the commonplace. 

Of course, other things than mere 
capacity in techniques are necessary 
to make a reader, or a writer. One 
great class of authors is of what we 
may call the poetic type, strongly 
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gifted with imagination. Hence, we 
need, as part of our education, 
a sincere, unreluctant approach to 
poetry, and, in general, to the poetic 
or imaginative in literature in order to 
assimilate this part of the prospective 
mass of reading material. History 
we need in good measure, and some- 
thing of the elements of many sci- 
ences. Indeed, without trying to sum 
up all knowledge under headings, one 
may say that for mental inclina- 
tion toward good reading and writing, 
which are capital for increasing our 
own personal ability to read and 
write, there is nothing in all that the 
world has to offer to our intellectual 
curiosity that does not make its 
contribution. But the most far- 
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reaching consideration will always be 
understanding of language, and edu- 
cation that neglects any of the 
necessities for promotion of such 
understanding is incomplete. 

For readers and writers, however 
great their impatience, the long view 
on competence is the only one that is 
legitimate. None of the bewildering 
array of substitutes for primal things, 
or stopgaps prepared or sanctioned by 
devoted teachers, as they look for 
short cuts to language excellence, will 
serve to light a genuine way. “The 
heights by great men reached and 
kept” are just exactly as high as they 
ever were, and it is the steady and 
determined climbers. alone who reach 
them. [Vol. XVI, No. 2] 
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Faculty Public Relations 


By CHARLES H. TITUS! 


The Imperative Need for Greater Rapport between the College 
Faculty and the Community 


HIS century has seen business 

move gradually, but steadily, 
from the position in which 

public relations were frequently based 
on the slogan, “The public be 
damned,” to the position in which 
policies controlling these relations 
are built upon the realization that 
the “‘good will of the public” is not 
only desirable, but essential to the 
very survival of a business enterprise. 
Undoubtedly, some firms have con- 
tinued to agree secretly with P. T. 
Barnum’s epitomization of the Ameri- 
can public, ““There’s one born every 
minute,” but in many phases of the 
public relations of modern business, 
including advertising and labor or 
industrial relations, marked improve- 
ments have occurred since Com- 
modore Vanderbilt issued his dictum 
for business: “‘ The public be damned.” 
A similar improvement cannot be 
attributed to the public relations of 
all college faculties. Few would seri- 
ously disagree with the conclusion 
that college faculties have reached a 
new low in public esteem. The best 
costume for the clown of 1945 either 
in the circus or in the cartoon is the 


Eprroriat Norte: Mr. Titus was thinking about 
this subject ten years ago. See, “The University 
and Its Public Relations,” Journat or HIGHER 
Epucation, VI (January, 1935), pp. 13-20, 58. 
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cap and gown. It is quite clear that, 
in spite of the splendid public-relations 
situations of some of our faculties, 
too many of them either ignore the 
field entirely or assume Commodore 
Vanderbilt’s attitude. ‘We, as fac- 
ulties of colleges and universities 
in the United States, will continue 
to do as we please. Any inter- 
ference with such a program is 
Fascism of the first order.” Some of 
our number seem to delight in con- 
tinuing to tell the public that we are 
doing as we please; others are vaguely 
aware that all is not well with our 
public relations, while still others 
are seriously disturbed by the con- 
tinuance of this archaic attitude even 
in these “‘war forties.” 

In analyzing the attitude of fac- 
ulties toward the public, three general 
positions exist which clearly indicate 
where many of our colleagues stand 
with reference to this problem. Some 
maintain, and act on the assumption, 
that faculties are essential not only 
to America, but to the world. Others, 
who believe that they stand at the 
apex of the educational pyramid, 
assume themselves to be superior to 
ordinary mortals and act accordingly. 
A few among our number seriously 
maintain that they are under no 
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obligation to the community. This 
group apparently acts on the premise 
that the pay check is for research 
and possibly a little teaching, but 
certainly not for any public service, let 
alone any constructive contacts. 

An analysis of the position of the 
public toward college faculties, on 
the other hand, immediately indicates 
that the public does not think of us 
as we think of ourselves. Few con- 
sider us essential, superior, or free 
from any obligation to the society of 
which they think we are a part, but 
rather we are looked upon as public 
servants, to be patronized or ignored 
as the occasion arises. 

A second attitude, less tangible, 
more important, and held by numer- 
ous groups, is one of not taking us 
very seriously. This part of the 
public feels that we are not quite 
dangerous, and not too helpful. We 
are a little naive, somewhat too 
idealistic and theoretical, but we do 
operate a convenient superplayground 
for the youngsters in their teens. It is 
difficult to summarize this position. 

A third attitude is even harder to 
accept than the first and second ones. 
Many people apparently understand 
neither our functions nor our respon- 
sibilities. They assume that we have 
freed ourselves from many phases of 
social control. We have, in fact if 
not in form, a closed union. We have 
a soft job. We cannot be fired and we 
do not have to work. Six hours, nine 
hours, and even the heavy schedule 
of twelve hours, of classroom work a 
week, is cited as evidence of the easy 
life of the college professor. Tenure 
is another evidence presented to show 
how free we have become from 
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ordinary social controls. Even some 
of our colleagues in the elementary 
and secondary schools indicate that 
they feel we have an easy time and 
are much freer than ordinary members 
of society. One man characterized 
the situation by saying that we live 
so much of the time in the clouds of 
the campus that we no longer belong 
to the earth or the community. This 
position was made clearer by point- 
ing out how uncomfortable ordinary 
people are in the presence of pro- 
fessors and by the fact that we 
occasionally “bite the hand that 
feeds us,” that is, attack publicly 
our deans, presidents, and governing 
boards, and seem proud of the fact: a 
situation which is uncommon in other 
organizations and is looked upon by 
many plain and unsophisticated people 
as an unsound practice. 


LICIES and programs based 
upon assumptions of essentiality, 

of superiority, and of freedom from 
obligation might be of no serious 
concern if they were also held by 
the rest of society. But when a 
significant number of people in the 
social order think and act on the basis 
of such different assumptions, serious 
consideration needs to be given to the 
relationships between the groups with 
such inharmonious attitudes. This 
situation is not to be lightly dismissed. 
We face a problem which, if not 
reduced in the very near future, may 
touch on the survival of higher educa- 
tion in the United States, both public 
and private. The public makes pos- 
sible the existence and operation of 
institutions of higher education. Gifts 
and legislative appropriations are 
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made or not made, and are increased 
or decreased, by members of the 
public, not by faculties “who do 
not belong.” Most important of all, 
these members of the public will 
either continue to give us spiritual 
and moral support, protecting educa- 
tion from extremists, or they will 
remain silent, allowing the wolves to 
howl and possibly destroy. 

Our failure to establish satisfactory 
public relations calls for a thorough 
analysis of the situation and the 
adoption of new or modified policies 
and programs. The present trends 
of social, political, and economic 
action make public-relations matters 
of vital concern. 

The depression and the war have 
given rise to two changes which 
seriously affect the already crucial 
relationships between elements of our 
society and college faculties. The first 
is characterized as a financial, and the 
second as a personnel, rearrangement. 


HE financial pattern being de- 

veloped in these war-torn forties 
is significantly different from the 
patterns of the preceding decades. 
The trends in the field both of 
taxation and of public and private 
debts indicate quite clearly that, for 
the present and for the indefinite 
future, America is no longer an 
ultra-wealthy, easygoing, spendthrift 
nation, indifferent to cost and to 
benefit. Problems undreamed of, even 
fifteen years ago, are grim realities 
today. We have every reason to 
expect that large sums of money will 
be allocated with more care and 
scrutiny in the immediate future than 
inthe past. This attitude is likely to 
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affect appropriations and gifts for 
higher education. The new “order 
of the day” in more than one com- 
munity will be “smaller budgets for 
essentials; none for luxuries.” 

During the past half-century, our 
institutions of higher learning have 
had four significant sources of revenue; 
two of them may be characterized as 
of major importance and two of 
minor. Some of our colleges have 
received their income from one of 
these sources, while others have been 
the recipients of gifts from two or 
even three. Consideration of the 
effects of changes of tax and debt 
policy upon each of these sources as 
they concern higher education is in 
order at this time. Let us first 
evaluate the minor ones. 

The national government has been 
a minor source of revenue; land-grant 
colleges have been the principal bene- 
ficiaries. There is little reason for 
us to anticipate either increases or 
decreases from this source in the 
immediate future. Amenable agricul- 
tural colleges, doing the “right kind 
of research,” may receive small 
increases, and independent colleges 
carrying on “research” may find 
their funds slightly reduced. Income 
from the national government for 
higher education will in all likelihood 
remain relatively stable. 

Local governments constitute the 
second minor source of funds for 
the support of some of our colleges. 
Faculties of our city colleges and 
of some of the more important junior 
colleges might well make a compre- 
hensive study of how their institutions 
are, and will be, affected by changes 
in the tax and debt programs. In 
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my opinion, local government is close 
enough to the people and rendering 
services sufficiently clear and essential 
to make serious curtailment of funds 
from this source improbable in the 
immediate future. 

Between national and. local govern- 
ments stand the states, which con- 
stitute a major source of revenue for 
many colleges and universities. Com- 
paratively speaking, the states are 
neither essential to the war effort nor 
are they close enough to many 
citizens to be classed by them as gov- 
ernmental agencies rendering essential 
services. This in-between position 
makes state legislatures peculiarly 
susceptible to attack from tax- 
reduction pressure groups and special 
interests, such as agriculture, labor, 
or old-age-pension organizations. It 
should not be surprising to find one 
state legislature after another being 
compelled to place a ceiling on 
expenditures and to see the ceiling 
lowered successively as one legislative 
session follows another. One needs 
to remind oneself that the establish- 
ment of a ceiling has the tragic effect 
of practically freezing the allocation 
of funds, especially for agencies 
receiving relatively large amounts of 
the total budget. Increases in one 
area or for one state agency come 
only at the expense of other areas or 
from other agencies under the ceiling. 
Faculties of a state university whose 
state legislature has not yet been 
compelled to place a ceiling on its 
expenditures should support their 
administrative leaders as they exert 
maximum time and energy in securing 
the highest possible place in the 
state-budget structure prior to the 
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establishment of such a ceiling. One 
of our great state universities recently 
received a cut of $3,000,000, and the 
time is not far off when a ceiling i is to 
be expected on the spending program 
of that state and on action by its 
legislature. This is a real misfortune 
for higher education in general as well 
as for the state in particular. It is 
within reason to ask what chance a 
state university will have of main- 
taining its budget, much less of having 
it increased, if its faculty has been 
conducting its public relations on the 
basis of indifference to public opinion. 


HE second major source of reve- 

nue has been gifts. With the 
passing of the years, endowments 
have been created and enlarged. The 
income of some of our outstanding 
institutions comes largely from divi- 
dends on stocks held, interest on 
bonds owned, and rents from land 
possessed. The same is true of many 
of our colleges, both sectarian and 
nonsectarian; while not a few state 
universities receive income from their 
endowments as well as from legis- 
lative grants. Any program which 
affects investments strikes directly 
at the well-being of so-called centers 
of learning. There is a connection 
between the continuance of dividends 
and the survival of colleges. Faculty 
members who gloat over the suspen- 
sion and reduction of dividends and 
interest payments should think twice. 
The national government appar- 
ently has a tax policy which affects 
dividends and interest rates. Conse- 
quently, it influences, indirectly, the 


work and activity of more than one of 


our institutions. Powerful individuals 
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in Washington feel that corporate 
income should go increasingly to 
labor and to government, and decreas- 
ingly to the stockholder. Two per 
cent is looked upon by some groups 
as too high a rate of return, while 
others feel that certain corporations, 
if not all of them, should operate 
without any return to the stock- 
holder. One would be bold indeed to 
anticipate much of an improvement 
in dividend rates in the immediate 
future. The investment portfolio of 
more than one college contains stock 
certificates and the dividends have 
not been too large nor too frequent 
during the past decade. 

The holders of bonds and of mort- 
gages are little better off. In fact, 
some feel that the bondholder is 
distinctly worse off at present than 
at any time in the past forty years. 
Bonds are being retired in large 
amounts, and other millions are 
expected to be retired before the end 
of hostilities. While corporations have 
been retiring blocks of their obliga- 
tions, they have not been neglecting 
opportunities to refinance other por- 
tions of their debts at lower rates of 
interest. More than one finance officer 
of a college or university has been 
faced with the problem of receiving 
cash on a good investment, or has 
found that his furds must be placed 
$0 as to receive a lower rate of return. 
As a result of these activities, we are 
being forced to rearrange financial 
programs. One approach, used by 
some of our colleges, has been to 
invest in junior securities and hope 
for the best. Many have been placing 
their idle funds in war bonds. We 
want to help win the war, but we are 
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also placing college endowments in 
lower-income securities. Still other 
institutions have scrutinized the mort- 
gage field with divided results. Money 
invested in first mortgages may be 
relatively safe, and the rate may be 
favorable, but the public-relations 
consequences are not altogether desir- 
able. To foreclose does not add 
friends; not to foreclose adds little 
to the prestige of the college involved. 
To operate farms, apartment houses, 
and so on is not the primary function 
of a university; and most important 
of all, few of our institutions seem 
either willing or eager to enter the 
real-estate field. 

From the analysis of the major and 
minor sources of income, one primary 
conclusion which presents us with 
serious problems seems quite inevi- 
table: the income of institutions of 
higher learning is being reduced and 
faces further reduction. These reduc- 
tions are uniform neither as to time 
nor as to place. They are the result 
partly of financial situations and 
partly of financial policy. New or 
additional income must be secured 
to offset the reductions and the 


losses, or we must curtail or eliminate_ 


some of our activities and fyunctiviis. 
Do our public relations make it more 
difficult to solve this financial problem? 


NE of the concomitants of a 

social revolution is the emergence 
of new types of leaders; thus, the 
second problem which confronts us, 
as a result of the depression and the 
war, is one of personnel. Among the 
new leaders who have appeared during 
the past ten to fifteen years are men 
with varying standards of value 
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and with different backgrounds and 
environments. The lists of state 
legislators contain many new names, 
and the same is true of the lists of 
millionaires and corporation presi- 
dents. The new millionaire and the 
new business leader are under no 
obligation to give large sums of 
money to institutions of higher learn- 
ing. One might expect gifts to be 
made on the basis of interest, of 
understanding, and of the individual’s 
standard of value. At present, it is 
not at all evident that these men 
place a high value on colleges. A 
generation or two from now, these 
new powerful elements in our social 
order may mature; they may then 
classify functions of government and 
of society. They may place a high 
value upon higher education and act 
accordingly by giving large sums to 
our dwindling endowments, but two 
generations from now may be too late 
for many of our institutions. 

In the political arena, the problem 
of personnel is even more com- 
plicated. In the old days, campaign 
promises were not taken too seriously; 
now they are made with the expecta- 
tion that they will be kept. Moreover, 
a candidate who is interested in 
winning must make extravagant prom- 
ises. If he is elected on the basis of 
these, he may be compelled to circum- 
scribe or even eliminate essential and 
valuable governmental functions in 
order to keep campaign pledges. 
During the years, few of these 
promises have included “‘more mil- 
lions for higher education.” Hence, 
the university is in the category of 
institutions whose budgets can be 
reduced, and frequently are, without 
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violating campaign platforms of tax 
reduction and more for the aged. 

College faculties are not overly 
popular either with the new business 
leader or the new political office. 
holder. Too many of them take 
the position that we are a luxury of 
indifferent value. They expose their 
lack of adequate understanding of the 
place of higher education in numerous 
ways. One governor attempts to 
dismiss members of a governing board 
in order that his program may be 
adopted. Another governor takes the 
position that if the enrollment of a 
college has been cut in half, half of 
the faculty should be fired. A judge 
demanding that some of the faculty 
be dismissed was nonplussed when 
the author insisted that his university 
required as much evidence for the 
conviction of a faculty member as 
the judge required for conviction in 
his court. After the discussion, the 
judge was gracious enough to say 
that he had been wrong. Legislators 
have become interested in standards 
and in courses, as well as in con- 
sidering the detailed qualifications 
of faculty members. 

It might very well be said that the 
public is dissatisfied with institutions 
of higher learning, and especially 
with those which receive public sup- 
port. Our churches are having diffi- 
culties maintaining their colleges 
through gifts, donations, fees, and 
so on. Organized labor does not 
appear to be agitated over the diffi- 
culties confronting us. In one com- 
munity, they are organizing a college 
of their own with an annual budget 
well up in the five-digit classification. 
A most interesting fact is that pro- 
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fessors of a state university are 
helping in the organization, and 
expect to participate in the operation, 
of the college, recognizing that, as 
they succeed in their work, they will 
further reduce the political and finan- 
cial support for their own university. 
I need not say that the businessman 
and the taxpayer lack confidence in 
us. Largely as the result of mis- 
understandings, the public places a 
wrong or inadequate value upon us 
and our work. The degree to which 
this situation is due to archaic and 
unsound principles and policies of 
public relations is left to each reader 
to decide. 


RE there principles to be applied 
which might produce an im- 
provement in our public relations? 
Are there co-ordinated programs and 
individual attitudes and actions which 
may in time correct the wrong 
impressions of us which members 
of society now have? The author 
believes there are, and continues the 
consideration of the problem by 
presenting some possible means. 

In the general field of human 
relations, it is believed that isolation 
promotes misunderstanding and that 
contact reduces it. If we are mis- 
understood and if some of us have 
been playing an isolation game as far 
as the public is concerned, our posi- 
tion may be improved by increasing 
our contacts with the public, and 
improving their quality. 

Our policy of isolation has fre- 
quently taken the form of faculty 
clubs for faculty only, golf games for 
faculty only, bridge parties for faculty 
families only, conventions for faculty 
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only, conferences and round-table 
discussions for faculty only, labor- 
union locals for faculty only, and 
even vacations spent at resorts for 
faculty only. The great majority 
of us have not taken the time to be 
active in a church, a fraternal order, a 
luncheon club, a civic organization, 
or a labor union in which a professor 
was the only faculty member in the 
organization. 

My first proposal is that we reduce 
our isolation by increasing our con- 
tacts with nonacademic members of 
the social order. We could invite 
a few of them to our conferences, our 
parties, and our classes, and we 
might well accept some of their 
invitations to speak, to visit, and to 
play. A long-time development of 
specific sets of contacts will bring 
one’s college in particular, and higher 
education in general, into a position 
of higher esteem. 

Take the hypothetical case of Mr. X 
of a zoology department of one of our 
state universities. He can follow one 
of three patterns: He can stay in his 
laboratory and classroom, never meet 
the public, and have an irreducible 
number of contacts with civilians. 
He can attack publicly his own | 
institution and its leaders. Or, he 
can decide, on the basis of a careful 
appraisal of his interests and abilities, 
in what area he can best promote 
relations between his faculty and 
the public by personal service. He 
may decide that he is a fair public 
speaker, that his area of research is 
of interest to certain elements of 
society, and that he does possess 
certain capacities for leadership. He 
selects the Baptist church, let us say, 
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having been born and raised in it, on 
the grounds that his research work is 
of greater interest to adults than to 
young people. Five years later, Mr. X 
should be able to look back on some 
such history as the following. During 
each of three winters, he has given a 
series of three lectures in one of the 
more influential churches. He has 
been a speaker at the Baptist state 
convention on two occasions. For 
the past three years, he has served 
on the Baptist postwar educational 
planning commission, and during the 
past year has been vice-chairman 
of the commission. The members of 
the Baptist church and many of the 
laymen in the state know Mr. X as 
one of their leaders. All know him 
to be professor of zoology at their 
state university and clai ony Bm as one 
of their own. Higher education profits 
by the program of Mr. X, our defences 
are strengthened, and our contacts 
increased. 

Each faculty member who develops 
contacts with an organization (whether 
it be a labor union, a luncheon club, 
a church, a fraternal organization, or a 
civic agency) helps to bring the public 
and the college faculty into closer 
rapport. 

A second proposal centers in the 
maxim, courteously phrased by a 
colleague: ‘““Occupy the area of your 
competence.” We are prone to 
discuss, publicly and authoritatively, 
problems and issues of public inter- 
est about which we know little 
more than appears in the newspapers. 
A professor of mathematics has given 
the final word to the public about 
some aspect of world peace. A pro- 
fessor of physics discusses, for the 
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benefit of the public, his ideas about 
government. A political scientist does 
not hesitate to speak on the theory 
and meaning of theosophy. If we 
occupy the area of our own com. 
petence, we shall be able to speak 
with authority on subjects we know, 
and we shall be building in the minds 
and hearts of members of our social 
order increasing respect for, and 
confidence in, college faculties. Soon 
we shall no longer be able to have 
our pie and eat it too. Academic 
freedom does not include irrespon- 
sibility in public utterance and inter- 
ference in matters outside one’s 
experience. It is extremely doubtful 
if we can long continue having both 
antiquated public relations and ade- 
quate public support. 

The third and final proposal is, 
like the second one, definitely related 
to the philosophy, the attitude, 
and the optimism of the individ- 
ual faculty member. Pope’s classic 
line, “‘. . . fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” is an appropriate 
introduction to this phase of the 
analysis. If more of us could learn 
to say “no” when asked to serve 
within the area of our competency 
but outside our experience, our place 
in the minds of many citizens would 
improve considerably. One may be 
a superior professor of accounting and 
yet find it wise to refuse when offered 
the position of general auditor of the 
Standard Oil Company, or chief 
administrator of a section of the 
Office of Price Administration. A 
successful department chairman is 
not ipso facto qualified immediately 
to assume command of a regiment 
of infantry or even of a company 
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of engineers. Higher education in 
our country has been dealt a damaging 
blow by some professors who, trained 
and experienced in research, in teach- 
ing, and in giving advice, have 
accepted responsibilities as admin- 
istrators of governmental agencies in 
and around Washington. Our prestige 
is no higher as a result of their 
inability to say “no” when asked to 
do work outside the area either of 
their competence or of their experience. 

It will be judicious for each faculty 
member to decide whether or not he 
is qualified to develop permanent 
contacts with a nonacademic organi- 
zation in the community. There are 
some who should not, while others 
will serve higher education as well as 
their own college by developing such 
contacts. There is a middle group 
to be taken into consideration—those 
who have the capacity and the 
personality but are deeply involved 
in productive research. Where there 
is sufficient energy, the author feels 
that such individuals should, for 
their own good as well as that of their 
institutions, develop at least one set 
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of these contacts. If, however, the 
professor can do only one of the 
assignments thoroughly, the author 
hopes that he will devote himself to 
his research and at the same time 
conform strictly to the second and 
third proposals made in this article. 
Our public relations seldom will be 
strengthened by having such a pro- 
fessor spend five years in his lab- 
oratory, emerging at the end of that 
period for one afternoon to discuss 
with the press his ideas on some sub- 
ject foreign to his research. Neither 
will the prestige of our faculties be 
improved by having such a professor 
accept an administrative assignment 
in Washington. 

College faculties, and with them 
higher education, may suffer much 
at the hands of the foolish few among 
our number who promote misunder- 
standing. It is here hoped that 
we will long survive the actions of 
the few and that we shall so improve 
our public relations, that our institu- 
tions will be operating with ample 
revenues and ample academic freedom 
long after our day is past. 


[Vol. XVI, No. 2] 
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College Bred—The Four-Year Loaf 


By JOHN XAN 


Fifty Credit-Hours of Required Courses Devoted to Present Problems 


F ONE could go as far as to say 

that any good comes out of war, 

it would be that war certainly has 
forced us to re-examine and re-evaluate 
our present life. The colleges espe- 
cially, which have been training the 
leaders of our country from its earliest 
days, might do well to ask themselves 
if they have fulfilled the glorious 
destiny of liberating men. 

For. some time, educators have 
realized that, in the past fifty years, 
the American college has transferred 
its emphasis from the requirements of 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, and the 
Bible, to an elective system in which 
the student is given the opportunity 
to choose any courses he likes within 
certain divisions of a diversified cur- 
riculum. Human nature being what 
it is, the student usually takes the 
path of least resistance, and the 
teacher who gives the “cinch” course 
is the most popular. 

What kind of men are the colleges 
trying to make out of the green 
Freshmen who swarm their corridors 
each fall? We hear platitudinous 
phrases such as “cultured gentlemen,” 
“liberated men,” “‘college-bred men,” 
and so forth. As a matter of plain 
fact, the average college graduate of 
today is neither cultured nor liberated. 
He is still full of the superstitions, 


expressions, and mannerisms which 
he brought with him from home, and 
our elective system has deteriorated 
to such an extent that there is no 
agreement as to what should be 
taught throughout the country. 

If our democracy is to survive, our 
colleges must begin really to produce 
liberally educated men. Such a man 
should possess at least the following 
characteristics: He should know how 
to acquire knowledge; should be 
sensitive to aesthetic, moral, and 
religious values; should be awake to 
the social, economic, and scientific 
problems of the day; should be well 
prepared on the college level in 
one or two specialties; and should be 
eager and willing to contribute all he 
can to the welfare of his countrymen. 

The traditional curriculums of the 
typical liberal-arts colleges do nothing 
to foster these qualities. If you will 
study their catalogues, you will find 
that most of them require that 
50 credit-hours of the 120 needed for 
graduation be allotted as follows: 
6 credit-hours each of Bible, English 
composition, English literature, his- 
tory or economics, and mathemat- 
ics; 8 credit-hours of science; and 
12 credit-hours of a foreign language. 
The student usually spends 24 of the 
remaining 70 credit-hours on his 
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major subject and 18 on his minor. 
The rest are often spent aimlessly. 


HE college is divided into depart- 

ments, in each of which there 
are courses designed to develop a 
major. For instance, the mathe- 
matics department begins with fresh- 
man algebra, which is the foundation 
course for the rest of the offerings in 
mathematics. No one can take the 
second course unless he has had the 
first, and by the time he has taken 
trigonometry, calculus, differential 
equations, and some other advanced 
courses, he graduates in four years 
with what is known as a mathe- 
matics major. He is doubtless well 
prepared in this subject. The same 
system is in operation in all the 
other departments. 

Every department of the college 
offers only primer work to the student 
who has not selected the area either 
as his major or minor. Some colleges, 
however, try to correct this fault 
by giving superficial survey courses, 
which are academically neither flesh, 
fowl, nor good red herring. As a 
result, the average college graduate 
has no idea of what is going on 
around him in the world, cannot 
~express himself effectively, and is at 
a loss before a set of figures, because 
in all areas but his major and minor 
fields he has had only the elementary 
courses. He is not liberated; he is 
confused. He is provincial and has 
not even the rudiments of culture. 
Go to one of the luncheon clubs, 
besprinkied with comfortably fixed 
college graduates, listen to them talk, 
and you will see what I mean. 

After much study of this problem 
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and discussion with laymen, pro- 
fessional educators, college students, 
clergymen, and businessmen, I have 
come to the conclusion that the college 
requirements just mentioned should be 
changed into a new curriculum built 
about today’s problems. The back- 
gound of these problems should be 
emphasized. History should be so 
taught as to show the relation between 
the present and the past. The students 
should know that the economic 
muddle we are in today is the result 
of economic policies of yesterday. The 
customary way of teaching is to 
start from the past. The unfortunate 
student is sometimes swept so swiftly 
over a history course that he often 
does not reach the present, but is left 
dangling in the Middle Ages, wonder- 
ing what happened next. 

I am proposing a new curriculum, 
taught in the present as related to 
the past, with syllabi changing accord- 
ing to conditions. This required work 
should be spread over four years in 
order to ensure steady growth. 

The first requirement in my pro- 
posed curriculum would be 6 credit- 
hours of freshman English. The 
purpose of this course should be to 
teach the student to express himself 
clearly, in speech as well as in writing. 
For generations we have been teach- 
ing freshman English and yet our 
fumbling in the mother tongue is 
utterly deplorable, and our senior 
papers are full of misspellings, illogical 
arguments, and involved sentences. 
It is clearly time for something new in 
method and content. I propose a 
course in freshman English presented 
in this manner: instead of emphasizing 
the parts of speech, which the student 
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should already have mastered, this 
course should develop his under- 
standing of certain social and political 
problems by bringing the present in 
relation to the past, for I maintain 
that every course should have in it 
the historical background of today’s 
problems. For instance, Jefferson 
wrote certain priceless passages about 
democracy. He was a master of 
English. Let the Freshman study 
these passages and compare them 
with those on the same subject by 
Roosevelt, who is also a master. Let 
the student write a theme, expressing 
his opinion as to which side he thinks 
is right. Do these men agree? Does 
he agree with them? If not, why 
not? The preservation of democracy 
is of paramount importance. Let 
the student compare the views on 
international relations of George 
Washington and Winston Churchill. 
His mode of expression will not suffer 
when he studies the writings of these 
two. The instructor is there to guide 
his thinking and correct his errors, 
helping him to make his sentences 
clearer, his delivery more effective. 
In this course the student should be 
taught to write reports, scientific and 
otherwise. Everyone has to prepare 
reports of some sort—businessmen, 
politicians, teachers, mechanics, club 
women, clergymen—but little instruc- 
tion is given to enable them to 
prepare reports quickly and clearly. 
The second required course, 6 
credit-hours of practical mathematics, 
should give the student mental dis- 
cipline. Mathematics, being an exact 
science, requires accurate thinking 
and pins the learner down to definite 
statements, forcing his mind to work 
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under control. The mathematics | 
propose should be a tool for his daily 
life. There are college graduates to- 
day who cannot subtract, multiply, or 
compute the percentage of interest 
on their investments or income tax, 
or do a simple problem in Junior’s 
seventh-grade arithmetic. What col- 
lege students need is a course in 
mathematics of family and business 
finance, for none escapes that until 
he dies, not even the pauper on 
relief. What is being taught as ele- 
mentary college mathematics should 
have been taught in high school—and 
usually has been. College is the 
place to teach mathematics for living, 
because it is our last chance to 
instruct students before they under- 
take adult responsibilities. 

Six credit-hours in the appreciation 
of fine arts—music, painting, and 
sculpture—come next in my proposed 
curriculum. Are there problems facing 
us in this field today? College-bred 
men still buy their wives oil-daubed 
imitation hand paintings for Christ- 
mas presents. They still waste mil- 
lions of dollars on sheet music and 
records which are tossed aside in a 
month or so. If we could teach our 
students to appreciate good music, 
their phonograph albums would be 
filled with symphonies which enrich 
the soul, and not the cheap tom-tom 
swing that debases. We should so 
lead their thinking that fine pieces 
of sculpture and painting would thrill 
them with the dignity of man’s 
achievements. We should take them 
back into the past and show them 
why these arts have lived so long. 
We should help the student use his 
leisure for lasting pleasure. 
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In most high schools, English liter- 
ature is taught well—that is the place 
to teach it. But in college the stu- 
dent needs to learn not only the best 
of English literature but some of the 
classics in other tongues, so that he 
may develop an appreciation of good 
literature in general. Why is a book 
called a classic? Why has it lasted so 
long? The intelligent discussion of 
different sorts of books is one of the 
pleasantest diversions in all the realm 
of human experience, and it will last 
him until he dies. To supply this 
need, the proposed curriculum would 
include 6 credit-hours in appreciation 
of literature. 

Eight credit-hours should be de- 
voted to learning to speak at least 
one foreign language. The Army has 
discovered that a speaking knowledge 
of even the difficult oriental lan- 
guages can be acquired in a few 
months, of modern languages in a few 
weeks. This method has not been 
perfected, but it opens a way for the 
colleges to alter their unsuccessful 
modes of teaching. Already a New 
York university has adopted a course 
in modern languages based on the 
experience of the Army. With inter- 
national distances shortened by avia- 
tion and radio, what better method 
for fostering good will among the 
nations can be found than teaching 
peoples to speak each other’s tongues? 
The phonograph record and exchange 
students from different countries will 
be among the foundation stones of 
such a course. 

Six credit-hours in contemporary 
economic and social problems should 
be offered in the junior year. For a 
long while, colleges have been teach- 
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ing the law of supply and demand, 
but when so-called educated men 
get out into the world, they are 
not able to figure out a system of 
getting the oranges out of Florida 
even to the neighboring state of 
Alabama. The supply is there, the 
demand is there, yet the growers burn 
their surplus fruit regularly and the 
common people have incipient scurvy. 

The college graduate should be 
acquainted with the problems of juve- 
nile delinquency, the causes behind 
it, attempts at its solution, the work 
of the F.B.I. and the police for its 
control. It is obvious that in such 
a course he would learn something 
about the proper management of a 
family, the juvenile and domestic- 
relations courts, and girls’ and boys’ 
clubs. He should have an oppor- 
tunity to assist in these organizations 
during his college years, so that he will 
know the subject firsthand. Nobody 
in our country should be more fit to 
raise a happy healthy family than the 
college graduate, yet juvenile delin- 
quents are now coming from our 
“better homes.” This proves that 
our present courses have failed to 
make better fathers and mothers. 
Would not a college graduate who is 
acquainted with the social and eco- 
nomic problems of today, and their 
backgrounds, be a better citizen than 
one who has had only the first 
course in economics or sociology? 

Six credit-hours in today’s scientific 
problems should be required, for 
although young people switch on 
lights, turn on radios, run auto- 
mobiles, enjoy movies, use octane 
gas, they shun the sciences which 
produce these marvels. Instead of 
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teaching a factual and descriptive 
course, let us make our approach 
through today’s problems: most stu- 
dents are interested in gasoline; let 
us capitalize on that interest. Let us 
start by telling how oil is discovered, 
and something about the physical 
principles involved. In this setup, 
students will be taught gravitation 
and the pendulum theory without 
having to take a course in physics. 
Then oil—what is it? That is chem- 
istry. The atoms, the molecules, 
the carbon, the laws of chemical 
union, the catalysis in the production 
of high-octane gasoline. Before they 
are through with the study of oil, 
they will have learned quite a bit 
of chemistry and physics; the next 
time they drive up to a filling station, 
they will know what they are buying. 

In the senior year, 6 credit-hours in 
philosophy and Christian ethics in 
relation to life as a whole should be 
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offered. For many years, we have 
been teaching the Bible in church. 
related colleges, but the application 
of Christian principles to our daily 
problems has been left to the dis. 
cretion of the student. Christianity 
is a way of life, and is not an abstract 
and impractical idea. Of late, we 
have taken the simple common virtues 
for granted; we have thought them 
too hackneyed to bother about. We 
have forgotten that virtue is not 
inherited, but must be taught to each 
succeeding generation. 

When the war is over, the colleges 
must be prepared to furnish our 
confused people with leaders who are 
honest, earnest, and well informed in 
all problems of the day. The present 
college curriculum has failed—the 
new one may succeed. It is high 
time for some new leaven in the 
college loaf. “College bred” need 
no longer mean “half-baked.” 

[Vol. XVI, No. 3] 











Modern Concepts of Education 


By CHARLES R. SALIT 


Interpreted Historically and Critically 


LTHOUGH we have been reared, 
A so to speak, on the milk of 
progressive methods of educa- 
tion, fundamentally our mode of 
teaching has remained very much 
the same. This in itself may not say 
much one way or other. If anything, 
it might be construed to mean that 
the fundamentals of education are so 
sound that neither time nor man can 
radically change them. If this be 
true, our students have not been 
happier for it. A college Freshman 
once told me that the only difference 
that he could see between a high 
school and a college was that in 
college one had to read more books 
and write longer papers. He had 
expected something quite different, 
he said. What this something was 
he did not say, and, had I asked 
him, very likely he could not have 
told me. 

The late George M. Forbes, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, University of 
Rochester, once pleasantly surprised 
his class with the announcement that 
there would be no textbooks, no 
required readings, no examinations. 
In so far as the class was concerned, 
this indeed was without a precedent. 
Just imagine, to study philosophy 
without a book! The procedure was 
simple enough. The class was given 
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a series of questions for discussion. 
When a conclusion to a problem 
was reached, either individually or 
collectively, each student was to 
write a brief summary of the way he, 
or the class as a whole, had arrived 
at it. Although the class was large— 
over fifty, I believe—the results were 
somewhat amazing. Students who 
otherwise discussed nothing but sports 
and dances now took time to debate 
such questions as free will, unselfish- 
ness, and prudent al motives. Many, 
of their own accord, were perusing 
books on philosophy, to steal a 
march on the professor or their 
unsuspecting colleagues. 

I wonder if Mr. Forbe’s unorthodox 
method of teaching may not tenta- 
tively point the way to this some- 
thing which the previously mentioned 
Freshman had vainly hoped to find at 
his college. This, however, is not 
to be construed as a plea for a col- 
lege without books but rather as one 
for a wiser use of them. The book 
may prove an indispensable source of 
information as well as of knowl- 
edge, but it is not indispensable as 
a medium of education. Ever since 
the invention of writing, the book 
has enjoyed certain attributes usually 
associated with incantations and the 
magic formula; as such, it was deemed 
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indispensable in the ritual of initiation 
and other mysterious doings. 


F WE go back to the primitive 

man, systematic education was 
nothing but a sacred ritual. Origi- 
nally, education and religion were 
the same. Taboos, incantations, and 
magic formulas made up the whole 
curriculum. Things that the prim- 
itive man understood implied neither 
religion nor learning. Immediate reali- 
ties of life escaped his attention. They 
were too much with him for him to 
view them objectively. Only he who 
knew the sacred ritual had religion, and 
certainly he had education. The 
magician of the tribe was the priest 
and the teacher. 

In the ancient civilizations of Egypt, 
Babylon, and Assyria, the priest and 
the teacher were one. Among the 
Egyptians, the pharaoh was also the 
high priest. This was also true of 
the Mayas, the Toltecs, and the 
Quechuas on the American continent. 
In the Mediaeval Ages, if colleges of 
philosophy, law, and medicine arose, 
and professional men began to appear, 
the idea of ritual in substance and 
form, however, remained the same. 
Any departure from this basic concept 
of education was not only eyed 
askance, but even severely punished, 
as Galileo, Servetus, and Spinoza 
found to their sorrow. Within the 
memories of many of us, education 
used to be inextricably bound up with 
religion. Almost invariably, the col- 
lege president and many a professor 
were high priests from ecclesiastical 
ranks. Even today, this intimate 
relation is easily perceptible. The 
justification of course was that the 
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priest, by virtue of his office, was 
always an educated man, and that 
at one time no one could be a teacher 
without first being a clericus. 

Be that as it may, I shall neither 
dispute nor argue the point. It suffices 
here only to observe the intimacy in 
which the two cultures have grown up. 
The results of this intimacy, however, 
have been very unfortunate. A catas- 
trophe has occurred, not unlike that 
which would ensue should a duck 
hatch a chick and a duckling and 
then take both of them for a swim. 

Religion, as we understand it, calls 
for a ritual or ceremonial. This ritual, 
as a rule, consists in the diversified 
ways in which sacred formulas are 
applied. These are taken from sacred 
books, such as the Vedas, the Bible, 
or the Koran. 

In accordance with the ritual of 
faith, certain things are performed 
for which one owes apologies or 
explanations to no one, including 
one’s self. There is good reason, 
then, to read or memorize these 
rituals and books of faith and holiness. 
By coming into close contact with 
them the reader or the reciter is 
manifoldly rewarded by these most 
beneficent miracles. 

The church, at least to my knowl- 
edge, lays no claim to any intellectual 
miracle through the mere reading or 
recitation of the masterpieces of faith 
to which it has come heir. If any 
benefits shall accrue to the repeater, 
they shall be through the mercy of 
God alone. Apart from this grace 
of God, the Bible reading or recitation 
indeed would be a sterile pastime. 
It might satisfy or arouse one’s 
curiosity, but intellectually it is nil. 














MODERN EDUCATION 


Education has retained an almost 
jdentic ritual. This ritual is made up 
of sacred formulas, ranging anywhere 
from the Book of the Dead of the 
ancient Egyptians to the latest space 
theories of Einstein. The repeater, 
the memorizer, of these formulas 
implicitly expects to be rewarded by 
a miracle that will metamorphose a 
simpleton into a philosopher and a 
bookkeeper into a mathematician. 
Yet divine intervention is conspicu- 
ously omitted from our tenets of 
education, an intervention that alone 
might work the miracle. That the 
magic incantations will bring about 
the miracle is assumed as something 
axiomatic in our principles of educa- 
tion. But as it so often happens, 
from the borrowed cloak of a Plato 
or an Aristotle protrudes the skull of 
an idiot. Of course, there are certain 
people who maintain that one may 
have religion without the Vedas, the 
Bible, or the Koran, but these are 
heretical notions verging on atheism. 


EXT I propose to discuss the 

inorganic concept of education. 
To compare a child’s mental develop- 
ment, no matter at what stage, with 
inorganic matter, is a strong indict- 
ment of our concepts of education. A 
person, even at his worst, is an organic 
being, and the great educators would 
use but common intelligence to com- 
pare him with at least a plant, say 
a tree. Even then it is far from a 
safe analogy, and by no means a 
flattering aspiration. But, at any 
rate, it is a far more accurate analogy 
to compare a child’s moral, intel- 
lectual, and physiological growth and 
development with the life of a tree 
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than with the re-enforced concrete 
foundation of a house. 

The heads of educational institu- 
tions, as a rule, start off their recruits 
with the time-honored parable: How 
can a house be built without a solid 
foundation? Must not the cellar be 
dug first, its floor and walls lined 
with re-enforced concrete, before a 
structure can be reared? Only after 
this preliminary work has been com- 
pleted can a fine home be built. Ina 
similar way, they conclude, must the 
child or the student lay a foundation 
for his future moral, intellectual and 
physical life, as well as professional. 
He must study mathematics, sciences, 
history, grammar, and many other 
and varied subjects, for these do 
constitute a foundation upon which he 
will build his adult career. These 
great educators might just as well say 
that a tree first develops its roots, 
then the trunk, and finally ends up 
with the branches, leaves, flower, and 
the seed! However, that such is not 
the case, and particularly among 
animals and man, has never occurred 
to these gentlemen. 

The whole process of growth is 
inextricably bound up in its entirety 
and fullness of all parts from the early 
stages of germination to the last 
stages of maturity. Similarly, the 
child or the student cannot lay any 
more of a foundation than his immedi- 
ate needs, physical and mental, require 
and demand. His foundation for 
things progresses in accordance with 
the needs and the use for these things 
in his own little world, and no more. 
No foundation can be laid for 
something that does not exist. There- 
fore, the common notion of a child’s 
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learning a certain subject against his. 


will and then being grateful for it 
when he is grown up, is false and an 
absurdity. The roots of a tree need 
not run any deeper than the security 
of the tree demands. If there are 
no trunk, no branches, no leaves, and 
no flower, neither need there be, nor 
can there be, any roots. 

In other words, speaking momen- 
tarily in terms of the foundation 
fable: a child or a student does not 
lay a concrete foundation for a house 
that he is to build when he is grown 
up. The child rather builds as he 
goes along. The foundation and the 
whole of the structure must grow 
simultaneously. The foundation need 
not be ‘any deeper than the security 
of the structure demands. 


EXT to this “re-enforced con- 

crete” concept of education is 
the tool concept of education, both as 
rigid as steel. The child and the 
student are acquiring tools, they say, 
with which they will chisel when they 
are grown up. Even if we grant the 
impossible and assume that these 
young people are finally supplied 
with $tools, we are all at sea as to 
what they are going to do with them 
once they have them. Are they going 
to crush a rock or split an atom 
with them? 

Certainly, the whole idea is pre- 
posterous. Tools are worthless, unless 
they are specific. The tools that 
break a rock will not split an atom. 
A person in real life acquires specific 
tools for specific jobs. Before any 
one can be supplied with tools, the 
end to which they will be put must 
be ‘known, and only then tools may 
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be carefully selected to answer the 
need. Tools, however specific, are 
imperfect and need constant modifica. 
tion to serve their purpose. They 
are, at their best, but tentative 
instruments to solution. 

Man is specific in his needs and his 
wants. We go to a bakery and ask 
for a certain amount and a certain 
kind of bread; and so in a meat 
market, we are specific in our wants, 
Only beggars ask for food. So it is 
with education. If it is to be useful 
to mankind, it must be specific, 
Before an individual can be educated, 
he must specify his needs and his 
wants. From this it follows that a 
child cannot be educated in the adult 
sense of the word. If we are not 
carrying too far the analogy between 
the child and the plant, his intellectual 
life may germinate and sprout in a 
soil provided by a good teacher and a 
well-equipped school. No elaborate 
ceremonial of a ritual is required. 
Formulas may be consulted, and— 
if need be—memorized, but only 
through use. Information and prac- 
tice must be intensive, direct, and 
brief, but time and opportunity should 
be given to those who show signs of 
intellectual curiosity in the various 
fields of interest. Those who can and 
do use reasoning faculties should not 
be burdened with formulas, however 
holy. If any reference be made to 
the formula, it must be only incidental 
and supplementary. But to “smith” 
these invisible, generic tools for some 
fifteen odd years, accompanied by all 
the hocus-pocus of a magic ritual, only 
to find out that they neither chisel, cut, 
nor cleave, is too costly either as an 
amusement or as a disappointment. 


[Vol. XVI, No. 2] 
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Students Electing Foreign 

Languages 

The College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences at the University of Illinois 
began an experiment in prescribed 
general education in 1940. This ex- 

iment has come to be known as 
the Division of General Studies. The 
philosophy behind this Division is 
basically one of providing students 
with a well-balanced, general educa- 
tion, upon which later specialization 
may be built. 

The Division is a four-year program, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science. For 
the freshman and sophomore years 
the work is mainly prescribed and 
consists of seven general courses 
which introduce the student to the 
main areas of human knowledge: 
verbal expression, history of civiliza- 
tion, biological science, physical sci- 
ence, social science, literature and 
fine arts, psychology and philosophy. 
Every student who expects to remain 
in the Division for a Bachelor’s 
degree must take the first four courses 
and two of the remaining three. 

Until the present year, students in 
the Division were required to com- 
plete certain units in foreign language, 
in addition to the other require- 
ments. This was in keeping with 
the policy of the College of Liberal 
_ and Sciences, of which the 


rted by Robert P. Fischer, Examining 
Payehe ologist, Department of General Studies, 
University of Illinois. 
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Division is still a part. In the 
spring of 1943, however, the faculty 
of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences voted to waive the require- 
ment of foreign language for students 
in the Division of General Studies. 
Since students in the Division were 
able to elect foreign language, it was 
thought to be of some interest to 
compare the scholastic ability of the 
students in the Division who did elect 
foreign language with the ability of 
those who did not elect it. 

One hundred and twenty-four stu- 
dents registered as Freshmen in the 
Division in the fall of 1943; the 
scores of 100 of these students on 
the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination rated them 
as scholastically typical of all Fresh- 
men in the Division. Forty-nine of 
these 100 students elected a foreign 
language while 51 did not. The high- 
school ranks of the students were con- 
verted to percentiles in order that 
comparisons of students from different- 
sized high schools might be made. 

The mean high-school rank (per- 
centile) of the students who took a 
foreign language was 78.9, while that 
of the students who did not take a 
foreign language was 63.6. Thus 
the students who took some foreign 
language exceeded the other students 
in high-school rank by 15.3. per- 
centiles. The critical ratio of this 
difference between mean high-school 
rank (percentiles) was 3.45, which 
rather clearly indicated that the 
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difference found was due to some 
factor or factors other than chance. 
Fisher’s ¢ was also computed for the 
difference between high-school rank, 
because the samples were relatively 
small. The value of ¢ was found to 
be 3.41 and clearly indicated a 
significant difference in the scholastic 
ability of the students taking foreign 
language and those not taking it, the 
former being the superior students. 

We repeated this study with the 
freshman class of 1944-45 in the 
Division of General Studies. There 
were 215 students in this class, 189 
of whom had high-school percentiles 
given. Of this smaller group, 108 
elected foreign language while 81 did 
not. The mean high-school rank 
percentile of the group who elected 
foreign language was 80.3 while the 
mean high-school rank percentile of 
the group who did not elect a foreign 
language was 61.3. Thus, there was 
a difference of 19 high-school per- 
centile ranks between the two groups, 
those taking foreign language being 
the higher scholastic group. The 
critical ratio of this difference was 
§.27 indicating clearly that in so far 
as relative rank in high school is a 
valid measure of scholastic ability the 
group of students electing a foreign 
language were significantly higher in 
scholastic ability than the group that 
did not elect a foreign language. 
Thus, for two years it has been shown 
that there is a decided tendency for 
the superior students to elect a foreign 
language while the poorer students are 
more likely to avoid such study. 

One possible explanation for this 
difference lies in the fact that faculty 
advisers, recognizing the superior 
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high-school records of certain stu- 
dents, strongly recommended foreign 
language to them as an elective. 
Consultation with the faculty advisers 
substantially confirmed this explana- 
tion. In a few cases, however, the 
superior students themselves recog- 
nized a definite need for foreign 
languages and elected them with- 
out any recommendation from their 
advisers. In either case, it would 
seem to be of advantage to those 
teaching foreign languages to have 
superior students with whom to work, 
a consideration which should make an 
examination of the foreign-language 
requirement of some interest. If stu- 
dents who are unable to do satis- 
factory work in foreign languages 
were to avoid taking them as electives, 
much might be said for removing 
foreign languages as a general require- 
ment. This could not help but raise 
the standards of the language courses 
and at the same time make it possible 
for some students to complete their 
education who might be unable to do 
so if they were required to take 
foreign languages. 


Effects of the War on the 
Negro College’ 


Negro institutions of higher educa- 
tion, like all contemporary social 
institutions, have felt the impact of 
war. Of 106 Negro colleges asked 
between October and December, 1943, 
for information concerning changes in 
their undergraduate programs during 
the war, replies were obtained from 
63. A majority of these reported 


*Reported by Mabel M. Smythe, Associate 
Professor of Economics, Lincoln University, and 
Hugh H. Smythe, Northwestern University. 
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important institutional changes as a 
direct or indirect result of the war. 
Decreased enrollment stood first, with 


37 colleges indicating this effect. 


Twenty-five reported decreases in 
the faculty. Morris College, Houston 
College, and South Carolina State 
College stated that their enrollments 
had increased. Tillotson College indi- 
cated an increased faculty. Southern 
University alone reported increases 
in both students and faculty as a 
result of the war. 

Sixteen colleges reported accelerated 
programs; many programs like that 
of Lincoln University (Missouri), have 
extended the summer session approxi- 
mately to a full semester of work. 
Hampton Institute stated that, after 
a two years’ trial, the accelerated 
program had been abandoned. 

Seventeen colleges reported changes 
in emphasis since the war. The most 
numerous shifts were in the direction 
of the natural sciences, mathematics, 
technical subjects, and preparation 
for clerical work. North Carolina 
College is committed to a program to 
train clerical workers, as is Houston 
College. Bluefield State Teachers 
College has developed a “Business 
Administration Wartime Emergency 
Course,” which is an intensified two- 
year course leading to a certificate of 
proficiency. It is designed to prepare 
students primarily for business careers, 
and includes a combination of sec- 
retarial and business-administration 
courses. 

Other miscellaneous changes in 
emphasis were as follows: Lincoln 
University (Pennsylvania) indicated 
increased emphasis on preparation for 
medicine. Talladega College explained 
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that it was increasingly emphasizing 
courses preparing students to be social 
workers or housewives—undoubtedly 
a result of the trend toward a growing 
proportion of women in the student 
body. Johnson C. Smith University 
alone reported increased emphasis on 
courses in the field of education, along 
with those in the sciences. 

A number of institutions which 
reported no changes in emphasis 
indicated the addition of courses 
growing out of the war. Others 
explained that existing courses had 
been revised to allow for the addition 
of material pertaining to wartime 
developments and needs. 

Several of these colleges noted 
changes in the economics and business- 
administration curriculums, largely 
to include courses related to war 
economics or to reorientate existing 
courses to war changes. Thus, at 
Benedict College stress is put on 
“economics as it relates to war pro- 
duction and distribution.” Tennessee 
Agricultural and Industrial State Col- 
lege, with the idea of keeping its 
students alive to the necessity of 
understanding the operation of price 
regulation during this emergency, is 
offering a course in the Economics of 
Price Control. Lincoln University 
(Pennsylvania), Talladega College, 
and Wilberforce University, in keep- 
ing with the international economic 
aspects of the war, are offering 
courses in Contemporary Economic 
Systems, Comparative Economic Sys- 
tems, and Comparative Contemporary 
Economic Systems, respectively. 

There were several colleges offering 
courses in Engineering, Science and 
Management War Training. Others 
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had instituted defense courses of 
various types, Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program, and similar offerings 
under government sponsorship. North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
College, one of the very few Negro 
schools to share actively in the 
military program, had units of the 
ASTP, United States Signal School, 
and the STAR program, in addition 
to defense courses and increased atten- 
tion to technical subjects. Hampton 
Institute also reported Army, Navy, 
and defense courses. 


The Choice of a Dean 


The procedure by which the College 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts of 
the University of Michigan developed 
recommendations with respect to the 
choice of a dean constitutes an 
important contribution to higher edu- 
cation. The story is set forth in a 
recently published pamphlet, Report 
of the Committee on the Deanship. 

For several years, the College has 
been administered by a “dean in 
executive committee.” The executive 
committee has six members, two of 
whom are appointed each year from 
a panel elected by the faculty. The 
dean is chairman of this committee 
and its agent in carrying out its 
decisions. 

In matters dealing with the general 
administration of the University, he 
seeks the advice of the Committee before 
reporting to the President. In matters 
of College policy he prepares with the 
Committee proposals to be presented to 
the faculty. In matters of personnel— 
appointments, promotions, increases in 
salary—and of budget, he shares with the 

‘This summary is written by R. H. Eckelberry. 
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Committee and with the departmental 
chairman the responsibility for just 
recommendations and a wise distribution 
of the funds of the College. 

Early ia 1944, Dean Kraus informed 
the executive committee of his inten- 
tion to accept a retirement furlough 
in March, 1945. The committee met 
to discuss the proper procedure to be 
followed in placing nominations for 
a successor to Dean Kraus before 
President Ruthven and the Board of 
Regents. It was agreed that the 
recommendations should be arrived 
at “through a systematic canvass of 
the entire faculty.” 

It was agreed further that the present 
and past members of the Executive 
Committee, all of whom had been elected 
to panels by the faculty and selected by 
the general administration for appoint- 
ment, constituted the group most familiar 
with the operation and needs of the 
College and most likely to enjoy the 
confidence of the President, the Regents, 
and the faculty in such an undertaking. 

The Executive Committee also agreed 
that the present and past members of the 
Committee should select six of their 
members to sit with the present Executive 
Committee as a committee on the dean- 
ship; that this committee of twelve 
should request from the faculty letters 
of recommendation, criticism, and sug- 
gestion; that these letters should be held 
in strict confidence and later destroyed; 
and that recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the Board of Regents should be 
made on the basis of these letters and the 
deliberations of the Committee. 

The President approved this plan 
and explained it to the Board of 
Regents. A meeting of the executive 
committee and all past members of 
the committee on campus selected 
six past members to serve with the 
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existing executive committee as a 
committee on the deanship. 

In April, the committee on the 
deanship sent to each member of the 
faculty a letter explaining the plan 
for the canvass, and inviting him 
to send to the committee a letter 
“containing ideas and information 
relevant to the problem of the 
selection of a dean.” 


Opinions about the nature of the 
dean’s office, the proper relation between 
the Dean and the Executive Committee, 
the appropriate term of appointment, 
etc., will be welcomed. One or more 
nominations of individuals who seem 
competent to undertake the duties of the 
deanship are solicited. Such nomina- 
tions should be accompanied by brief 
statements concerning the qualifications 
of the person recommended: his scholarly 
achievement, views on educational mat- 
ters, administrative ability, and the like. 

The Committee regards the question 
as to whether the new appointee should 
be selected from the present Faculty of 
the University or brought in from 
another institution as of primary impor- 
tance. When nominations of persons 
from outside the University are made, 
they also should be supported by brief 
statements of qualifications, to which 
may be added information as to the 
age, health, experience, etc., of the 
candidate proposed. The Committee does 
not wish to influence judgment by setting 
up specifications concerning the dean- 
ship. It expects, rather, that each writer 
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will make clear his opinions as to the 
relative importance of particular aspects 
of the dean’s office. 

One hundred twenty-one members 
of the faculty wrote letters in response 
to this invitation. The Committee 
met weekly over a considerable period 
of time to study the problem. 

Careful consideration was given to the 
question of desirable qualifications for 
the deanship, and to the relationship of 
the dean’s office to subordinate offices, to 
the Executive Committee, and to the 
faculty. The qualifications of many men 
from this faculty and elsewhere were 
scrutinized. Complete freedom in the 
expression of opinions was maintained, 
and respectful attention was given to 
every detail of the letters from the 
faculty. No part of the discussions 
dealing with personalities was made a 
matter of record, and members of the 
committee are pledged to secrecy. 

Out of this study grew the report 
of the committee. It includes a 
discussion of the duties and relation- 
ships pertaining to the deanship, the 
qualifications of the dean, and ques- 
tions of policy as to term of office, and 
also recommendations to the new 
dean and executive committee con- 
cerning administrative policies. 

The report was sent to President 
Ruthven and the Board of Regents 
together with nominations for the 
appointment to the deanship—which 
are not included in the report. 
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-The- Reporter: 





Ox January I, the United States 
Office of Education started publica- 
tion of a semimonthly periodical 
known as Higher Education. It carries 
items relating to the field of higher 
education, and Education for Victory 
will no longer carry such material. 


Awarps are being offered by the 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Cor- 
poration to members of the armed 
forces, the Merchant Marine, or 
honorably discharged veterans. Each 
award will pay $1,500, which will 
constitute an option payment on 
motion-picture rights to the book or 
play accepted. The purpose of the 
awards is to provide financial encour- 
agement and incentive for creative 
writing to help veterans through their 
readjustment period. 


Tue acting director of University 
Extension at Columbia University re- 
ports that enrollment in courses for ed- 
ucated foreigners has increased about 
196 per cent in the last two years. 


Asanpowmenr of the use of high- 
school credits as a basis for admission 
to the University of Chicago made it 
possible for more than 100 of 800 
entering students to advance beyond 
the level indicated by their official 
school credits. A battery of place- 
ment tests was given the new students, 
of whom 370 entered before com- 
pleting high school and 424 after 
high-school graduation. The tests 
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required three days’ time and covered 
the fields of English, the humanities, 
and the physical, biological, and 
social sciences, including American 
history. Requirements for the Bach- 
elor’s degree are met by passing 
comprehensive examinations in the 
fields of knowledge represented in the 
placement tests. These same tests 
are also being given to veterans 
entering the College, so that they 
may receive full recognition for their 
knowledge and training, regardless of 
their formal education. 


Tue Institute of International Edu- 
cation, founded in 1919, has been 
supported by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and other private foundations, 
but since 1941 it has also received 
large additional funds for special 
purposes from the United States Gov- 
ernment. -In this quarter-century, 
the institute has become a leading 
center of information in international 
cultural relations. It has fostered 
the interchange of students and 
teachers and has been active in 
arranging fellowships to facilitate this 
interchange. In all, 5,544 awards 
have been administered to qualified 
students for study in universities 
outside their own countries. 


Tue policy now being followed by 
one or two American universities of 
admitting high-school Sophomores as 
entrants has been sharply criticized 
by President Franklyn B. Snyder of 
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Northwestern University. Subscrib- 
ing to the belief that the social, 
physical, and spiritual phases of 
education, and not merely intellectual 
attainment, must be given consider- 
ation in determining admissions stand- 
ards, Northwestern will admit only 
such students as will both profit by 
membership in the student body and 
contribute to its welfare. 


Genera. Frank Hines, head of 
the Veterans’ Administration, esti- 
mates that approximately twenty 
million persons will need vocational 
rehabilitation at the end of the war. 


Tue plan for a Psychological Services 
Center at Syracuse University has 
been adopted and Milton E. Hahn 
has been appointed director. Service 
to veterans will be one of the immedi- 
ate functions of the center, in which 
will be co-ordinated all university 
testing services. The center will sup- 
plement existing personnel facilities 
provided for students on campus, but 
it will not alter the existing respon- 
sibilities for the counseling and guid- 
ance of students through the deans’ 
offices. It will provide professional 
training for personnel workers and 
carry on research on problems in 
education, business, and industry. 


Tae eleventh volume of Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities, covering doctoral dis- 
sertations which appeared during 
1943-44, again shows the impact of 

e war. A total of 2,117 disserta- 
tions is listed, the lowest figure since 
1941, showing to what an extent the 
war has reduced the annual volume 
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of doctors graduating from the uni- 
versities of the United States and 
Canada. The effects of the war are 
also noticeable in the number of 
dissertation titles withheld because 
they were secret war research, 65 
being so reported as compared with 
43 in 1943. Also in 1944, only 39 
institutions required the printing of 
dissertations, “in full or in part,” as 


against 44 for 1943. 


By a subvention from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Library of 
Congress has established grants-in-aid 
for studies in American history and 
civilization. The awards will be made 
by an administrative committee com- 
posed of the chief executive officers 
of the National Research Council, 
Social Science Research Council, and 
American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties. Waldo G. Leland, director of 
the last-named Council, will serve as 
chairman of the administrative com- 
mittee, which will be assisted in 
its work by an advisory committee 
of seven members from as many 
universities. 

The Library of Congress will sug- 
gest to the administrative committee, 
from time to time, fields of American 
history in which scholarly study is 
necessary or desirable. The admin- 
istrative committee has decided to 
direct its assistance primarily to 
studies dealing with American history 
of the last seventy-five or one hundred 
years. The committee will also con- 
fine its support to studies which may 
be expected to produce publications 
of interest to a large public rather 
than specialized or technical publica- 
tions of necessarily limited circulation. 
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Applicants for grants must be 
mature scholars and citizens or domi- 
ciled residents of the United States. 
A demonstrated competence in his- 
torical investigation and ability to 
write objectively and well will be re- 
quired. Awards will ordinarily be made 
twice a year, on the basis of applica- 
tions received not later than April 1 
and October 1. 


Appropriations by the General 
Education Board during 1943 totaled 
$2,584,276, of which sum $1,543,000 
was taken from the principal fund 
and $1,041,276 from income. The 
general classifications of the appro- 
priations were: 


Education: 
x ETS 5 $1,411,355 
Sd Vaktcbs Gwdies’ soc 1,024,784 
; $2,436,139 
Surveys, studies and 
conferences...............$ 15,000 
Former programs........... 12,000 
Administration: 
Educational divisions and 
Ce ie ir ace asa an 116,329 
MEE 5. vacate s4s nace + 100,389 
243,718 
— ‘ $2,679,857 
Less appropriations for which funds 
were previously set aside............. 151,564 
: s _— $2,528,293 
Authorizations for later appropriations. . 55,983 
$2,584,276 
As of December 31, 1943, the 


unappropriated assets of the General 
Education Board, in terms of market 
value, amounted to $17,532,063. 


The Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago has announced 
several fellowships and scholarships 
for the 1945-46 academic year. Three 
fellowships of $1,000 each are offered 


for advanced study leading to the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees, and two 
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full-tuition ($300) and two_half- 
tuition ($150) scholarships for pro- 
fessional study leading to the Bachelor 
of Library Science degree. 


A pronouncep swing back to the 
study of liberal arts is reported from 
Columbia College. Of approximately 
150 new students who have completed 
registration in the College, the largest 
group, 34 per cent, will be liberal-arts 
students. Groups next in order of 
size were those entering engineer- 
ing, pre-medical, pre-law, business, 
journalism, and architecture curricu- 
lums. The median age of the new 
group is close to eighteen years, as 
compared with seventeen and a half 
before the war, and seventeen during 
the last two years. The change in 
median age is attributed to the 
presence of a small number of vet- 
erans. Bernard P. Ireland, assistant 
director of admissions, is of the 
opinion that Columbia College “has 
passed the peak in the pressure for 
acceleration at the high-school level.” 


‘Tae Annual Report on Higher Educa- 
tion in Michigan for 1943-1944, com- 
piled by the State Department of 
Public Instruction from the reports 
of the 56 colleges and universities in 
the state, shows that enrollments 
have declined one-third since 1941. 
During the four-year period ending 
June 30, 1944, the income from 
students’ fees declined approximately 
50 per cent, while the income from 
other sources showed little decrease; 
students’ fees represented 30 per cent 
of the income in 1940-41, and only 
20 per cent in 1943-44. Expendi- 
tures for instructors’ salaries decreased 
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in direct proportion to the number of 
full-time positions discontinued, not- 
withstanding increased living costs. 
The property of the institutions 
decreased $11,000,000 in value. 

There were significant changes in 
the programs and organization of 
the institutions. Thirty-six divisions, 
institutes, or departments were estab- 
lished since 1940; these included 7 
agencies for student-personnel work, 
and 3 each for commercial or sec- 
retarial training, placement, and 
emergency training. Many of these 
new agencies were formed by the 
centralization or co-ordination of stu- 
dent services already existing. Dur- 
ing the period, more required courses 
in the biological sciences and social sci- 
ences were arranged and requirements 
in foreign languages were relaxed. 


Tue Institute of Asiatic Affairs, 
established by the University of 
Colorado last year, held two confer- 
ences during the summer of 1944 on 
The Far East in Modern Times. The 
topics discussed were current social, 
political, and economic trends in 
Japan and China, the place of the 
Emperor in Japanese civilization, and 
the stakes of America, Britain, Russia, 
France, and the Netherlands-in the 
Far East, with a tentative con- 
sideration of postwar settlements. 

In the summer of 1945, the public 
conferences on Asiatic affairs will be 
continued; the fields that will be 
stressed are the British Empire in 
Asia, the Near East, and Russia as 
an Asiatic factor, besides courses in 
the history of the Far East. A 
special course to be added is a 
teachers’ course on the significance of 
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Asia in world history and American 
history, as taught in the junior- 
and senior-high schools. Experts on 
Asiatic affairs will lecture during the 
academic year and the summer ses- 
sion, funds for this purpose having 
been made available by two grants. 


A REPORT, “Planning for Educa- 
tion,” by Maurice F. Seay and 
Leonard E. Meece, was published in 
the September issue of the Bulletin of 
the Bureau of School Service, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. It sets forth 
the urgent need for educational 
planning, describes the organization 
for planning sponsored by the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, gives 
examples of planning programs now 
under way in Kentucky, and sug- 
gests some procedures which may be 
helpful to local planning groups in 
organizing their programs. 


Ay open letter opposing enactment 
before the end of the war of a law 
r . iring universal military training 
was sent to President Roosevent on 
January 27. It was signed by 
Presidents Carmichael of Vanderbilt, 
Conant of Harvard, Day of Cornell, 
Dodds of Princeton, Harris of Tulane, 
Hutchins of Chicago, Middlebush 
of Missouri, Sproul of California, 
Tressider of Stanford, Wells of Indi- 
ana, and Wriston of Brown, and 
Chancellor Malott of Kansas. Presi- 
dent Tressider states that the letter 
originated through “spontaneous dis- 
cussion ” among the signers, who 

“speak for themselves and are impelled 
to do so because of the impact 
universal military training will have 
upon education and youth.” 














- Editorial‘ Comments 





Co-operative Programs 
NE of the encouraging signs 
of the times is the develop- 
ment of educational programs 
which are sponsored co-operatively by 
commercial firms and academic insti- 
tutions. Students of higher education 
have long been familiar with co- 
operative college programs carried on 
by such institutions as the University 
of Cincinnati and Antioch College. In 
these cases, the college has developed 
the plan and secured the co-operation 
of a large number of business firms. 
It is generally agreed that such pro- 
grams represent a major contribution 
to higher and professional education. 
More recently we have seen the 
development of programs, each initi- 
ated by a particular business concern 
for the training of its own employees, 
and carried on through co-operative 
agreements with one or more educa- 
tional institutions. Among the plans 
in operation are those of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
and the Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, for the graduate training of 
engineers; the Cunningham Drug 
Stores, Incorporated, and the Detroit 
Institute of Technology and Wayne 
University, for pharmacists; and the 
Johns-Manville Corporation and Lake 
Forest College, for office workers. In 
addition to these programs set up on 
a permanent basis, the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation has had a war- 
emergency program for the training of 
engineering cadettes. 
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These plans differ in detail but have 
certain points in common. In order 
to secure better educated employees, 
the company provides for selected 
employees, scholarships paying part 
or all of college expenses. The schol- 
arships are valid only during the 
time the person remains an employee. 
In some cases, they provide for part- 
time college work while serving as a 
full-time employee of the company; 
in one case, they provide for full-time 
college work, part-time work with the 
company during the academic year, 
and full-time during the summer 
vacation. In the latter case, the 
scholarship holder agrees to continue 
to work for the company for a min- 
imum period of time after the comple- 
tion of the training program. 

The educational strength of such 
programs, as of co-operative pro- 
grams in general, is that they provide 
for academic instruction and practical 
experience to proceed together, each 
illuminating and reinforcing the other. 
At their best, these plans also provide 
for both general and professional edu- 
cation as common elements rather 
than discrete segments of a single 
program. 

These programs have great possi- 
bilities. We hope to see many more 
developed by other commercial and 
industrial enterprises. We are con- 
vinced that these would not only 
represent sound educational practice 
but also prove to be good long-range 
investments. R.H.E. 
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Adult Education 


FRONTIERS OF AMERICAN CULTURE: A 
Stupy or Aputt EpucaTion IN A 
Democracy, by James Truslow Adams. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1944. xvit364 pp. $2.50. 

It has undoubtedly served a good 
purpose to have such a person as Mr. 
Adams write this book. That he can 
write perceptively of frontiers and of 
cultural developments in America goes 
without saying. That he can come at 
this relatively new problem in American 
life with an eye of perspective and 
range can also be taken for granted. 
And it was for these qualifications he was 
chosen by the American Association for 
Adult Education. 

But the fact remains that somehow 
his disclaimer of being a layman and not 
an educator does not exempt him from a 
more critical responsibility than he has 
assumed. Let it be said first, however, 
that as a record we have here a useful, 
comprehensive, and stirring recital, The 
sweep of the agencies and activities which 
do in fact subsume under the caption 
“adult education” is extraordinary. And 
every citizen—and especially every edu- 
cator—should grasp the inwardness of 
this fact. As Americans we are, all of us, 
in our several ways passionate devotees 
of “education,” even after school is out. 
That we are misled often, that we buy 
educational gold bricks, that we get a 
mess of pottage, that many hopelessly 
confuse education and training—all this 
is important, but it has to be appraised 
in its historic setting. The total effort is 
impressive and, up to a point, valuable. 

t seems to me, however, that even 
tor a lay historian the real historic issues 
lie elsewhere. And I am not asking for a 
manual of “how to do it.” The deeper 
questions, I suggest, are these: 

Why does the regular schooling leave 


us dissatisfied and _ ill-equipped to 
undertake adult education? WI at sup- 
plementary and democratically integral 
purposes does adult education have to 
posit? Where are we to find suitable 
teachers, once our objectives are clarified? 
Are professional educators—especially in 
the universities and colleges—assuming 
the responsibilities they should and seeing 
the problem with sufficient penetration 
and passion? Can adult education stand 
aloof from “controversial” issues; and if 
it cannot (which I assume), how are free 
inquiry, free speech, democratically pur- 
posed instruction, truly assured without 
the injection of claims that “indoctrina- 
tion” is taking place? 

Surely these are some of the hot spots 
in the world of adult learning in its more 
or less formal aspects. Surely, too, they 
need examination in their historic set- 
ting—over and beyond a statement of 
the identifiable record of adult classes 
and clubs. Surely, there has been some 
fateful and crucial myopia in our Ameri- 
can grasp of the réle of public education, 
which needs dispassionate statement. 
For here is an area where the honest 
confronting of the problem should lead 
us hopefully toward sound answers. 

Why have we thus far muffed adult 
education? Why is it a congeries or hash 
of conflicting, half-baked, ill-conceived, 
and disappointing efforts into which one 
looks in vain for the golden thread of 
lofty social aim? 

These are historic questions to which 
Mr. Adams does less than justice. And 
to this extent the book disappoints, 
where from such a scholar it should 
illuminate. 

Many readers will be annoyed or 
put off by the “rugged individual- 
istic” premises seemingly controlling Mr. 
Adams’ passing, personal judgments. 
They crop up aecaabene the book, and 
the urbane reader may smile at them. 
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But it may be true that it is these very 
personal preconceptions which have pre- 
vented even such a distinguished his- 
torian from viewing this particular body 
of subject-matter in that frame of 
reference and with that criterion of 
evaluation which would have made the 
volume great as a philosophical offering 
for a democratic people. 

One could have wished that the last 
few pages might at least have been 
expanded into a more powerful final 
chapter. One could have wished that 
out of this unbelievable abundance of 
exuberant educational drive which he 
details, Mr. Adams might have told us 
why it has added up to so little and 
how—in the broad view—it might be 
made to add up to more. If college 
educators want a renewed jolt as to their 
sins of commission and omission, this 
volume by indirection helps to supply it. 

Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


A Criticism and Replies 

THE PuiLosopny oF BERTRAND RussELL, 
edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Northwestern University, 

1944. xv+81I5 pp. $4.00. 

The plan of this volume is similar to 
that of the others in the “Library of 
Living Philosophers.” Part I is an 
euteiiibhica sketch; Part II consists 
of 21 critical essays by as many writers, 
on various aspects of Russell’s philosophy; 
Part III is Russell’s reply to his critics; 
and Part IV, a bibliography of his writings. 

Only the essay by Boyd H. Bode deals 
with Russell’s educational philosophy, 
and it will be the one most directly 
interesting to the readers of this journal. 
Mr. Bode’s account of Russell’s view is, 
in substance, that citizens, as conceived 
by governments, are “good” if they 
admire and support the status quo; that 
the status quo today includes much 
stupidity, injustice, insanity, and ruth- 
lessness; that the good of the individual 
consists in satisfying increasingly the 
demands of the intellect, the emotions, 
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and the will, namely, consists of growth 
in knowledge, love, and power; that there 
is thus conflict between the demands of 
citizenship and the good of the individual; 
that the basic problem concerning educa- 
tion is therefore as to whether it should 
train good individuals or good citizens; 
and that, although the first is the finer 
of the two, yet, since the individual has 
to live in a community, some compromise 
between the two—some “due propor- 
tion” in education between the claims 
of each—is necessary. 

Mr. Bode’s criticism is that Mr. 
Russell fails to offer any principle of 
educational and social theory that would 

rovide a genuine synthesis. This failure, 
Mr. Bode believes, is traceable to Mr. 
Russell’s initial assumption of an indi- 
vidual psyche with absolute claims, set 
over against the community. Mr. Bode 
holds that the relation between individual 
and environment is organic, the two 
being but poles in an inclusive experi- 
ential situation, that the conflicts between 
them arise out of disturbances of the 
organic equilibrium, and are to be over- 
come by constantly widening the area of 
common interest among men. 

Mr. Russell replies that Mr. Bode 
seems not to have read his chief book on 
education and misrepresents his _posi- 
tion—ignoring in particular his statement 
that, in a dks political and social 
order, the conflict between the good of 
the individual and the claims of citizen- 
ship would not exist. Mr. Russell further 
points out that the harmony between the 
two, restoration of which is what resolu- 
tion of conflict between them means for 
Bode, may or may not be a good thing. 
If the claims on the citizen are those 
made by such a state as the Nazi or 
Japanese, the sort of education that 
would fit the individual for harmony 
with them would unfit him for world 
citizenship: “Loyalty to one’s own com- 
munity is a virtue or a vice according 
to the character of one’s own community 
and of its international activities” 
(page 732). 

C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 
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Messenger Lectures 


CIvILIZATION AND Disease, by Henry E. 
Sigerist and William H. Welch. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press, 
1943- Xll+255 pp. $3.75. 

This book is based upon the six 
Messenger lectures which the author 
delivered at Cornell University in Ithaca 
in November and December, 1940. These 
lectures were provided to give a course 
on the “evolution of civilization.” Of the 
two factors involved in the genesis of 
civilization—man and his environment— 
the emphasis here is placed upon environ- 
ment. Our social and physical environ- 
ment which is largely responsible for 
disease is, in turn, shaped by our civiliza- 
tion. We no longer follow the rhythm 
of nature, but we spend much effort in 
adapting ourselves to the demands of 
our times. These demands have been all 
too often detrimental to health. 

Civilization, however, has attempted 
to solve the problems which its own 
demands create and so we have developed 
one applied science after another. In 
this way medicine was born. 

With this in mind, the book discusses 
the major aspects of the relationship 
between civilization and disease. The 
first chapter in discussing nutrition, 
clothing, and housing as causative factors 
of disease gives us a brilliant summary. 

In the succeeding chapters, the sig- 
nificance of work with its hazards and 
diseases and their economic consequences 
is discussed. The position of sick man 
in society and the laws designed to 
protect him through the centuries are 
traced. The interpretation of sickness 
in terms of the arts, religion, philosophy, 
and science make up the remainder of 
the book until we come to the last 
chapter. This chapter outlines the steps 
that our civilization may take in its 
contest with disease. 

The author’s lifetime contemplation 
of medicine as a social science has led 
him to hope that out of the present 
conflict ultimately will come a com- 
munistic society. We shall move from 
“the competitive to the co-operative 
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society democratically ruled on scien- 
tific principles.” With this thinking I 
cannot agree. I am more inclined to 
agree with Martin Fischer when he says, 

To avow poverty is no disgrace; true dis- 
grace is in doing nothing to overcome it. 
The belief of our day is that economics 


‘makes men; it is the other way about—man 


makes economics. The larger man finds the 
urge to such reaction inside; the dullard 
only in a press from without, which is disease, 
hunger, and cold. Every handout that is 
more than the straw to save from drowning 
should be regarded the unwarranted handi- 
cap—be it the filled bowl of the soup kitchen, 
the free bed of the flophouse, or the “free 
scholarship” of the school or university. 
. . . All of which is only another way of 
saying that communism, state socialism, and 
the pretty bouquet offered us as _ social 
security cannot do more than cover for a 
moment the stench of man’s death. To give 
alms is to become the good Christian; to 
accept them is to be ruined!! 


It is our opinion that American 
civilization will conduct its fight against 
disease along the lines of its present 
successful program. 

JONATHAN ForMAN 
Ohio State University 


A Contribution 
EpucATIONAL PROGRESS IN SOUTHEAST 


Asia, by J. S. Furnivall. With a 
supplement on TRAINING FoR NATIVE 
Setr-Rue, dy Bruno Lasker. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1943. xlit+186 pp. $2.00. 

The whole problem of the education of 
peoples who until recently have lived 
under colonial administrations—British, 
French, American, and Japanese—is one 
which must inevitably demand consider- 
able attention in the years which lie 
immediately ahead. To present a clear 
account of the historical and contem- 
pone phases of education in India, 

urma, British Malaya, Netherlands 
India, Indo-China, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, and Formosa, and to hold the 


1In Praise of Man, p. 22. 
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reader’s interest in the presentation, is 
no easy task, but Mr. Furnivall has 
succeeded admirably in the 130 pages 
of text to which his part of the work 
is devoted. 

Mr. Furnivall’s thesis is that “an 
educational policy that disregards the 
difference of environment between East 
and West must necessarily leave those 
responsible for education ‘uncertain and 

rplexed’; it is just because education 
in the East is ‘all dressed up’ in European 
clothes that it is so uncomfortable in 
the tropics” (page 11). And it is for 
this reason that educational efforts in 
the colonies failed both in “the era of 
liberalism, 1800 to Ig00,” and in the 
period of “efficiency and social justice, 
1900 to 1940,” which constitute the 
main part of Mr. Furnivall’s contribu- 
tion. In the first period, the author 
concludes that “the advocates of educa- 
tion had expected to promote Christianity 
and Western culture, and to forge new 
links between the Western rulers and 
their Eastern subjects. But they had 
created enemies and a reaction against 
Western rule” (page 47). The nation- 
alists, nevertheless, wanted the best of 
both possible worlds and in the next 
period “urged the importance of the 
vernaculars as a vehicle of the nationalist 
spirit, pressed for more scientific and 
technical instruction with a view to 
mastering the magic of the West, and 
demanded religious instruction in the 
schools as a prophylactic against the 
solvent influences of Western individ- 
ualism” (page 52). No wonder that 
the story presented by Mr. Furnivall is, 
in the main, one of failure, the reason 
for which he himself provides: “The one 
condition for the success of an educational 
policy is not what government or a 
national party may want, and not 
merely what the community in general 
may vaguely want, but what people 
want, or can be made to want, so urgently 
that they will pay for it” (page 113). 

This essentially democratic doctrine 
Mr. Lasker virtually makes the starting 
point of his discussion as one of the 
educational implications of the Atlantic 
Charter. While Mr. Furnivall presents 
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in the main a descriptive account of 
education in Southeast Asia, Mr. Lasker 
follows up with a general discussion of 
the major problems which are implicit 
in this account. 

The volume is not only a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of educa- 
tion in parts of the world in which we 
have shown little concern in the past; it 
is an important guide for educational 
reconstruction in these areas. 

I. L. KaAnpet 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Nothing on Higher Education 
THe Conpition oF Man, dy Lewis 

Mumford. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

and Company, 1944. x +467 pp. $5.00. 

There is little or nothing in this book 
that bears directly on oe subject of 
higher education. It is a sort of “culture 
history” of Western man from the early 
Greeks to the present. The familiar 
story is told in a style that at times 
rises to distinction but with an unfor- 
tunate dogmatism and cocksureness that 
are serious defects. Mr. Mumford goes 
down the list of representative men of 
the twenty-five centuries allocating praise 
or blame with oracular finality. 

The familiar periods of European 
history are presented in nine chapters 
with journalese titles substituted for sev- 
eral of the well-known terms. The nine- 
teenth century becomes “The Progress 
of Prometheus”; the Dark Ages, “The 
Strategy of Retreat”; and the Renaissance 
is entitled “Uprising of the Libido,” 
because, among other things, “the genitals 
swelled” in that time. A fondness. for 
dwelling on anatomical details in the 
repeated references to sex would probably 
be explained by the psychoanalysts to 
the dispraise of the author. 

The chapter on Romanticism seems 
almost to miss the point, being devoted 
largely to an excoriation of David Hume. 
In general, the method adopted is to 
select one or more writers from a given 
period and to take their books as accurate 
accounts of what was thought and done 
in Europe at that time, thus furnishing 
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a perfect example of what has come to be 
known as “the literary fallacy.” 

But the long and erudite historical 
account is presented only to prepare the 
way for an understanding of the present 
“condition” of man which turns out to 
be desperate and deplorable, although, 
fortunately, not irremediable. With an 
intense moral enthusiasm and a serious- 
ness that has no touch of humor or 
urbanity, the remedy for our woes is 
confidently given in a final chapter, 
“The Basis of Renewal.” The con- 
nection between the peroration and the 
long historical narrative is difficult to 
make out. It would seem to stand just 
as well alone and to have little connection 
with the rest of the book. The suspicion 
arises that the compelling motive for the 
narrative portion was the desire to pass 
judgment on the men whose names had 

en encountered in the course of much 
reading. Nearly one-fourth of one of 
the longer chapters is devoted to an 
extravagant characterization of Patrick 
Geddes, the friend and teacher of the 
author. The Britannica did not give 
Geddes quite four inches while he was 
alive, in 1928, but Mumford ranks him 
with Bacon, Leonardo, and Galileo. This 
inordinate praise will be discounted by 
the discerning reader with a smile of 
indulgence for the author’s piety—it is 
beautiful to see a man so honored by his 
disciple. 

As to the prescription which this 
physician of our souls would write for us, 
there is a certain vagueness that affects 
its value. As the author says of Herbert 
Spencer, the doctrine is handicapped by 
“a defective incarnation,” that is, it is a 
“tissue of abstractions.” We are to have 
“balanced personalities,’ we should be 
“in dynamic interaction with every part 
of our environment,” we are to “seek to 
further the processes of life-fulfilment.” 
In this age of barbarism and dissolution 
we do not so act, or so Mr. Mumford says. 

The book is interesting, serious, dog- 
matic, and humorless. The author is 


very ambitious, and his work is praised 
by competent men but the book suffers 
from being a wartime polemic and will 
probably 5 


e outdated when the war is 





II! 


over. It would be more convincing had 
the author left some problems unsolved, 
for no one can know all the answers. 
E.isworthH Faris 
Emeritus, University of Chicago 
Lake Forest, Hinois 


For Educational Counselors 


To Co.LeceE 1n Ouro. Revised edition. 
Wooster, Ohio: Ohio College Associa- 
tion, 1944. 167 pp. $1.00. 

OppoRTUNITIES FOR ) acs EpucaTION 
in New York Strate: Parr I, 
DeEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS AND 
Junior Co.tecss, dy Philip 4. Cowen. 
Albany, New York: University of 
the State of New York, State Educa- 
tion Department, 1944. I12 pp. 

A Survey or Decree-GranTinc InstI- 
TUTIONS APPROVED FOR PARTICIPATION 
IN THE SERVICEMAN’S READJUSTMENT 
Act or 1944: Part I, CoLLEGEs anp 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE OF MIcu- 
I1GAN. [Lansing, Michigan]: Office of 
Veterans’ Affairs, 1944. 56 pp. (State 
of Michigan, Office of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Bulletin No. F-3) 

Each of these volumes was written in 
order to provide readily accessible infor- 
mation concerning college opportunities 
within a state. The first two are intended 
for high-school principals, guidance offi- 
cers, and persons responsible for counsel- 
ing veterans, while the third is intended 
for the latter. The first was prepared by 
the Committee on High School—College 
Relations of the Ohio College Associa- 
tion; it is a revision of the book of the 
same title which appeared in 1939. It 
provides information concerning the 45 
member institutions of the Association. 

The second volume covers the 93 
degree-granting institutions and junior 
colleges whose courses are registered by 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. It is an outgrowth of an extensive 
program of research to determine the 
needs of New York State for education 
beyond the secondary school and the 
capacity of existing institutions. It is to 
be followed by a second publication 
dealing with other types of institutions. 

The third volume covers the 19 colleges 
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and universities in Michigan approved by 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and certified to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs on August I, 1944, as 
eligible to provide education for veterans 
under the “G. I. Bill.” (On the same 
date, seven junior colleges were also 
certified, and additional institutions have 
been certified since that date.) Part II 
of this publication is to deal with colleges 
outside of Michigan. 

The same general plan is followed in 
each of these books, with great differences 
in detail. There is a description of each 
of the institutions, together with sum- 
maries in tabular form of important facts 
about them. The tables are most exten- 
sive and the descriptions are least so in 
the New York volume. 

As experience with the first edition of 
the Ohio book has indicated, these books 
will prove very useful to counselors and 
prospective students. An official of one 
of the regional accrediting associations 
believes that it should prepare such a 
guide to colleges and universities of the 
whole region. 

R. H. EckeLBERRY 
Ohio State University 


Transition in Emphasis 


THe Task oF Law, by Roscoe Pound. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania: Franklin and 
Marshall College, 1944. 94 pp. $1.50. 
This little book in some ways shows 

Roscoe Pound at his best. It contains 

a cogent rationale of the law. Three 

chapters bearing titles, respectively, Why 

Law? What Is Law? and What May Be 

Done through Law—the printed record of 

three lectures delivered at Franklin and 

Marshall College—comprise the book. 

It is in the apologia for law found in 
these pages that Pound has done his best 
work. The distrust he expresses for 
what he calls “the hegemony of the 
executive” (page 52) and for adminis- 
trative law is less convincing and his 
views on that subject will not be shared 
by everyone. 

The quest for justice has persisted 
throughout the history of civilization, 
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but justice without law, Pound stresses, is 
not feasible. Groups or associations oper- 
ate in subordination to a_ politically 
organized society and are maintained by 
a form of social control that we call the 
legal order. This order involves a sys- 
tematic application of force by trained 
magistrates according to organized and 
authoritative guides to decision developed 
and applied by an authoritative tech. 
nique. These guides and techniques are 
essential in order to avoid arbitrary 
decisions and action and secure a measure 
of certainty, uniformity, and stability in 
the administration of justice. Two domi- 
nant tendencies are found in human 
behavior, the aggressive or self-assertive, 
and the social instinct or the desire to 
realize oneself through membership in a 
group or association. The task of the 
law is to provide balance between these 
tendencies. 

Organized society is constantly shifting 
its emphasis from one to the other of 
these tendencies. In the preceding two 
centuries, the stress was upon individual 
rights. Today, it is upon social interests. 
Not only that, but there is apparent 
today an irritation over the restraints 
of the law aimed to protect the indi- 
vidual against group aggressiveness, and 
there is a swing away from a legal to a 
political order. This movement con- 
templates decisions, not according to 
law, but according to official dictates. 
It would usher in a régime of admin- 
istrative orders. 

The author has described well the 
transition in thought and emphasis of 
our day. If he has erred, it is in the 
apprehensions he raises. Clearly, the 
authority of the judiciary has undergone 
a decline and that of legislators and 
executives has risen. But does it follow 
that legislators and executives, in con- 
trast to judges, will not be guided by 
experience developed by reason and by 
reason tested by experience? The third 
chapter of the book appears not to fit 
into the pattern of thought developed 
in the first two. 

ALBERT J. Harno 
University of Illinots 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Challenge to Liberal Thought,” by 
John Dewey, Fortune, 3 y 1944. 
“A Reply to John Dewey,” by Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Fortune, January, 1945. 


These two articles provide an inter- 
esting contrast in educational = 
ophies. Mr. Dewey and Mr. Meiklejohn, 
who are among the foremost educators of 
modern times, are in agreement upon the 
fundamental goals of education but differ 
in their conception of how those goals 
may best be reached. Mr. Dewey, a 
proponent of the method of scientific 
inquiry whose influence has exerted itself 
chiefly toward “the modern and the new” 
in education, deplores what he feels to be 
the artificially set up distinction between 
science and morals, the material and the 
spiritual, “immutable principles” and 
social conditions which are never static, 
and challenges the advocates of the use 
of great books as the basis of education: 


The attempt to re-establish linguistic 
skills and materials as the center of education, 
and to do it under the guise of education for 
freedom or a “liberal education,” is directly 
opposed to all that democratic countries 
cherish as freedom. The idea that an ade- 
quate education of any kind can be obtained 
by a miscellaneous assortment of a hundred 
books, more or less, is laughable when viewed 
practically. . . . It marks reversion to the 
mediaeval view of dependence upon the final 
authority of what others have found out— 
or supposed they had found out—and without 
the historical grounds that gave reason to the 
scholars of the Middle Ages. 


Educational theory must reject the 
philosophy of fixation which rests upon 
“external authority” as opposed to 
“free co-operation.”” It must rid itself 
of the belief that literary pursuits are 
more significant than “the daily work 
and vocation of man.” It must embrace 
unreservedly “the scientific way, not 
merely of technology, but of life, in order 
to achieve the promise of modern demo- 
cratic ideals.” 

Emphasizing the unity of aims which 
he and Mr. Dewey share, and their com- 
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mon recognition of the unsatisfactory 
state of the present system of education, 
Mr. Meiklejohn points out what he 
considers to be the fallacies of Mr. 
Dewey’s argument. 

“Why?” he asks, “must we choose 
between the study of the present and the 
past? Why not study both?” And, 
again, “ Does the study of the past imply 
that we intend to imitate it?” From 
his experience as director of the Experi- 
mental College of the University of 
Wisconsin and his intimate knowledge of 
St. John’s College, he believes that: 


Both those institutions attempt to culti- 
vate, in the minds of teachers and pupils, the 
processes of critical intelligence. They study 
Homer, Plato, . . . Newton, . . . Darwin, 
. . . Freud, not because these great minds 
were right but in order to find out how right, 
and wrong, they were, in order to find out how 
“right” and “wrong” they are. I can find 
no basis for the assertion that the study of 
the past implies the acceptance of the stand- 
ards of the past as superior to our own. 


By analyzing the program at St. 
John’s College as one which is open to 
firsthand observation, he refutes the claim 
that literature is studied there to the 
neglect of science, and defends the use of 
great books as a means of teaching 
science which is “vastly more valuable 
than are the secondhand expositions of 
sources ordinarily provided . our col- 
leges in textbooks and books of reference.” 

So far as the vocational aspect of 
liberal education is concerned, Mr. 
Meiklejohn believes that we must draw 
a sharp distinction between the deep 
concern with the vocations of men 
which is a significant part of true liberal 
teaching and the concentration of a 
hartiediel pupil’s learning upon a specific 
vocation. “A liberal college tries to 
understand and to teach men how to 
make their livings. It does not teach 
any one individual how to make his 
living.” 

The sciences, Mr. Meiklejohn thinks, 
are much easier to teach in America at 
at the present time than are the humani- 
ties. Knowledge has made far greater 
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strides in the former field than in the 
latter. 

Euclid is not so hard to grasp as Plato. It 
is easier to make weapons of war than to 
make a human society from which the use of 
these weapons would be excluded. In view of 
the temptations, the illusions, the vices of a 
contemporary society, my fear is that St. 
John’s has gone too far in a direction in which 
Mr. Dewey declares that it has not gone at 
all. . . . It is one thing to become the richest 
and most powerful nation in the world. It is 
a very different, and vastly more difficult, 
thing to acquire the sensitiveness and intel- 
ligence that would enable the United States to 
use its power and riches with high devotion 
to the common good of humanity. 


? 


“The Ivory Laboratory,” by Jacques 

Barzun, Atlantic, January, 1945. 

In this aptly titled chapter from his 
forthcoming book, “Teacher in America,” 
the author discusses the teaching of 
science which he considers “the most 
serious and pressing need in colleges 
today.” Sixty or seventy years ago, 
science was a new academic subject. 
Now, in its present position of promi- 
nence, too # x0 it lays false claim to 
knowledge of all the answers. 

In some institutions, single depart- 
ments of the physical sciences hove 
attempted to set up separate schools 
“with the intention of monopolizing the 
student’s time, cramming him full of 
practical knowledge, and selling him to 
the highest bidder the moment he has 
clutched his diploma and redeemed his 
ten-dollar fee for apparatus.” 

But not content with training “such 
pre-fabricated industrial robots,’ these 
same departments of science attempt to 
eat their cake and have it too by coloring 
their degree “with a faint tincture of 
liberal teaching and claim[ing] that their 
subject is one of the humanities.” 

Mr. Barzun believes that there is no 
question concerning the place of the 
sciences as humanities in the college 
curriculum but warns against the dangers 
of not teaching them as such to students. 
The contributions of science to the 
development of man must not be mini- 
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mized but neither must its limitations be 
overlooked: 

If they leave college thinking . . . that 
science offers a full, accurate, and literal 
description of man and nature; if they think 
scientific research by itself yields final answers 
to social problems; if they think scientists are 
the only honest, patient, and careful workers 
intheworld . . . if they think that Copernicus, 
Galileo, Newton, Lavoisier, and Faraday were 
unimaginative plodders; if they think theories 
spring from facts and that scientific authority 
at any time is infallible; if they think that the 
ability to write down symbols and read 
monometers is fair ground for superiority and 
pride; and... that science steadily and 
automatically makes for a better world—then 
they . . . live in an Ivory Laboratory more 
isolated than the poet’s tower and they are 
a plain menace to the society they belong to, 

Since most students do not make 
science their profession, compulsory sci- 
ence requirements which obtain in almost 
all institutions of higher learning can 
find their only justification in a course 
expressly planned to explain the prin- 
ciples of the physical sciences coherently 
to the lay citizen. Obviously, a survey 
course attempting to cover the whole 
field of science would be both shallow 
and confusing. 

But an introduction to principles can be 
given. The assumptions that connect and 
that differentiate the sciences of matter, of 
living beings, and of logical relations can be 
taught; the meanings and the grounds of great 
unifying theories can be explained; and sig- 
nificant demonstrations and experiments can 
be shown to and made by the students. 

Mr. Barzun emphasizes the utility of 
history in the teaching of science: 

How very wrong was the man who said 
“You don’t have to teach the history of 
science to make a man understand that water 
is H,O.” That is precisely what you have 
to teach, unless you are willing to barter 
understanding for mere voodoo formulas. 

The historical study of science con- 
cerns itself first with 
. . « beginnings of science—Greek or Arabic 
or Mediaeval. This goes on as advanced 
study and concerns undergraduates only in 
the form of broad tested conclusions. Then 
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there is the biography of scientists, which is 
of immense educational importance. . . . Such 
a synoptic course would include laboratory 
work, and it would rest with the scientists 
themselves whether the students mastered 
enough of the operative side of true science to 
keep them from irresponsible talk about it. 


“Speaking of Books,” by J. Donald 
Adams, New York Times Book Review, 
gered 7, 1945. 

n the current debate concerning 
whether literature is valuable as an 
instrument of education, Mr. Adams casts 
a vigorous vote for the affirmative. The 
great books of the world have been one 
of the most powerful forces in building 
and maintaining a free society. That a 
defense of them should be necessary at a 
time when the democratic ideal seems 
worthy of any sacrifice is an anomaly. 
Nevertheless, their place in education is 
constantly called into question by those 
who believe that “the decks must be 
cleared for the natural and social sciences, 
for the multiplying needs of technology.” 
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The author of this article, who has had 
wide experience as teacher, reporter, and 
editor, and now heads the book review 
section of the New York Times, amplifies 
his argument for the study of literature 
by quoting from a statement entitled 
“Literature in American Education.” 
This report, prepared for the Modern 
Language Association and reprinted for 
general distribution by the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library of Baltimore, points out that 
a disproportionate emphasis on the social 
and natural sciences at the expense of 
literature too often leads to the con- 
clusion that man “has significance only 
as a kind of guinea pig indicating some- 
thing about a strange impersonal force 
called ‘society.’ . . . This is a persuasion 
immensely valuable to fascist states and 
to totalitarian theories generally; for it 
puts all true personality in peril.” 

In summing up the case for the 
humanities, the report, as interpreted by 
Mr. Adams, lays emphasis on “. . . the 
extraordinary power of literature to 
widen and deepen the sympathies of men. 


Books by Porter Sargent 
“THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION” 


256 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00. The separately published Introduction 

to the 28th edition of the Handbook of Private Schools, 1024 pp., $6.00. 
“As usual you have hit the bull’s eye,” J. G. Umstattd, U. of Texas. “It is certain to 
stimulate discussion and prompt action,” Payson Smith, U. of Maine. “Hot soul well-seasoned, 


highly vitaminized,” George Kneller, U. of Kansas City. “Even more chal 
anticipated,” Harold Saxe Tuttle, Coll. of N. Y. 


enging than I 
“The educator will be challenged, irritated, 


enlightened, warmed by argument, reinforced in his liberalism, ashamed of his own comparative 


ignorance,” Philip W. L. Cox, N. Y. Unio. 


“WAR AND EDUCATION” 


512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 
“A wealth of provocative ideas for teachers who are alive to the current weaknesses and 
failures of education and want to do something about them,” Arthur B. Moehlman, The Nation’s 
Schools. ‘One of the few books on education that made any sense to me,” Richard T. LaPiere, 


Stanford U. “Extraordinarily good stuff,” W. Lloyd Warner, U. of Chicago. “Complete and 
scholarly,” Rockwell Kent. “A most stimulating book,” Read Bain, Miami U. “A must book 


for all men and women,” Marco Morrow, Topeka. 
“Amount of information leaves me gasping,” 


“A mine of information,” Alliston Cragg. 
Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, England. 


“4 vigorous book,” Merle Curti, U. of Wis. 


Circulars and Table of Contents on Request. 
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To the necessarily restricted personal 
experience of the great majority, it 
opens immeasurable vistas of under- 
standing without the possession of which 
every step forward in tolerance and 
consideration of the rights of others is 
made immensely more difficult. In a 
world where the efforts of men of good 
will are being marshaled in that direction 
as never before, what folly it would be 
to impede such a vital line of com- 
munication as literature provides.” 


“Scholar’s Adjustment,” by N. B. Fagin, 
Atlantic, January, 1945. 


No one who is subjected frequently to 
the ordeal of listening to scholarly papers 
should fail to become acquainted with 
the game which the author of this brief 
essay has ingeniously invented for making 
attendance at scholarly meetings not only 
tolerable but actually pleasurable. 

Since scholars are proverbially awk- 
ward and inhibited as public speakers, 
and addicted to reading their papers in a 
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soporific monotone, the listener abandons 
all efforts to follow the discussion of the 
subject under investigation and con. 
centrates on estimating the length of 
time which its reading will consume. 

The rules Mr. Fagin outlines are 
simple, and the procedure sounds effec- 
tive, though the chances for exactitude 
are slight. Is the manuscript typed on 
heavy bond or on onion-skin paper? Is 
it single-spaced or double-spaced? Is the 
speaker nervously hurried or apprehen- 
sively slow in his delivery? These are a 
few of the clues on which correct guessing 
is based. 

The technique of this defense mech- 
anism against boredom seems to this 
writer to have wide possibilities of 
adaptation. It might be used with equal 
success to counteract the somnambulism 
induced by written sermons and com- 
mencement addresses, and even, by 
building up a set of rules for extempo- 
raneous speakers, against those of one’s 
friends who talk not only ad /ibitum but 
ad infinitum. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Lois E. Encteman and Wa ter C. EELLs. 
336 pages. 


Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education 


Contains more than 1,500 abstracts. Care- 


$2.50 per volume. 


By Watrter C. Eeuis, Byron S. Ho.iiinsHeap, Epwarp F. Mason, and Max ScuIrer.. 
Summary of nation-wide investigation on the status of terminal education in more than 400 
junior colleges. Illustrated. 350 pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Why Junior College Terminal Education? 
By Wa ter C. Ee.tis, Joun W. Harseson, Epwarp F. Mason, Nicnoras Ricciarp1, 
Witutam H. Snyper, and Georce F. Zoox. An analysis of vital economic, social, and educa- 
tional factors. 390 pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Associate’s Degree and Graduation Practices in Junior Colleges 
By Wa ter C. Eextts. Comprehensive information on history and use of associate of arts 
and other associate degrees in more than 250 junior colleges, senior colleges, and universities. 
136 pages. $7.75 per volume. 

Junior College Accountant’s Handbook 
By Henry G. Bapcer. A practical manual of accounting methods, budget preparation, 
financial reports, and unit cost analysis for junior colleges. $2.50 per volume. 


Junior College Journal ; ter 
Only national periodical devoted exclusively to the rapidly expanding junior-college field. 
Nine issues, September to May. {$3.00 per year. 


Complete list of publications on request 
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1201 NINETEENTH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 























